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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Dr. Hyslop wishes to announce that he has ceased his ex- 
periments with Mrs. Chenoweth. The cost would have been 
too great to justify the continuance of them, for the desire was 
that the price for sittings be doubled. As a consequence, Dr. 
Hyslop has converted the experiment fund which he had on hand 
for this year’s work into an addition to the endowment fund, 
and has suspended all experiments of the kind, tho some of his 
very important work has not yet been finished. He intends to 
devote such spare time as he has to getting endowment, so that 
the work will be on a much more permanent foundation. He 
wishes members and the public generally to realize that no 
permanent good can come for work in psychic research that is 
not done by a scientific body. The simple reason for that is 
that the phenomena are sporadic; and, whether so or not, no 
conclusion that permanently affects human conviction ever comes 
from any but an organized source which may be as permanent 
as a hospital, a college, or a church. 

This whole subject has been exploited for centuries, by in- 
dividuals and by groups of individuals, for personal purposes. 
No scientific conclusion has ever been effected in that way. 
There will be no permanent accomplishment for the world apart 
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from a continuous scientific body of persons, such as you find in 
the institutions named. And for this reason your Secretary 
wishes to emphasize more and more the need of endowment 
adequate to have a group of scientists who should do the work 
in the same way that scientific work is done in the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Institutes. 
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ILLUSIONS IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By JAmes H. Hystop. 


In discussing the problem of survival before public audiences 
I find that there is a most important illusion that infects both 
the layman and the scientific man. This illusion embodies itself 
in more than one form. Sometimes it is a complaint that the 
facts are so trivial and at others it is that we give no conception 
of what the future life is. Or they may accuse us of not giving 
them any new truth or any truths that have any value. 

All of these demands or objections are based on Illusions 
and no intelligent person would make them. It is all the more 
surprising that the so-called scientific man should make them, 
because we might suppose that he had an intelligent conception 
of the problem. But the fact is that the average scientific 
man is quite as ignorant as the layman of the problem, or if not 
ignorant, he is guilty of equivocation and prevarication about it. 
He may take his choice between these alternatives. 

All the forms of this illusion have the same meaning. The 
layman and the soi-disant scientific man, when he complains of 
triviality, when he complains that we present no new or valuable 
truth, or conception of the next life, is demanding that we tell 
him the nature, place, form, mode, manner and conditions of life 
in a transcendental world. The futility and irrationality of such 
a demand, until its existence has been proved, ought to be an 
axiom for every intelligent man. This can easily be shown. 

What should we have thought of Queen Isabella if she had 
refused to give Columbus ships to discover America until he had 
shown her what the nature and contour of the western continent 
were, or whether there was gold there. The existence of the 
continent was the first condition of ascertaining its form and 
nature. The first problem of Columbus was the existence of a 
western world, not its nature. 

What sort of sanity would there have been in demanding of 
Sir William Ramsay that he tell you all about the nature and 
classification of argon before he found that it existed. He had 
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to weigh evidence for its existence before he could say anything 
whatever about its nature. The two facts may be closely con- 
nected, but the nature of the thing cannot be asked or asserted 
until you have its existence guaranteed. Even then its nature 
will depend as much upon your method of investigation or the 
processes involved in the inquiry as upon anything else. 

Would it have been rational to ask the astronomer to tell 
you all about the planet Neptune before he had discovered it? 
Could we refuse to believe in the existence of the planet until 
its nature was known? Astronomers had to be certain that it 
existed before they could even investigate its nature. 

Could a naturalist tell you the nature of deep sea fish before 
he had discovered specimens of them? After he had once found 
instances of them and ascertained the cause of certain peculiar- 
ities he might then say that future specimens would exhibit 
the same characteristics. But he could not forecast their specific 
features until he knew that they existed. 

This is particularly true of the nature of a spiritual world. 
In the physical world we may well say that any new territory or 
thing will have certain general qualities, because they would 
not be in the category of physical or verifiable things unless, they 
possessed these most general characteristics. But when it comes 
to indicating the nature of the spiritual world, especially in terms 
of verifiable or communicable ideas, we are in a worse situation 
than physical science. We either cannot test them at all or we 
must seek their analogies within the territory of mind, which 
is the only standard of spirit that we possess. 

Those who demand a definite idea of the other world, how- 
ever they may protest against the accusation that they expect a 
materialistic account of it, actually do expect this very thing. 
They happen merely to have refined their materialism and called 
it spiritual. They expect us to show something that will 
appeal to their imagination or to their ideas of it. There is 
absolutely no excuse whatever for this on the part of any intel- 
ligent man. This can be stated very clearly. If the spiritual world 
is like the present one, a world of spatial relations, colors and 
other sensory equivalents, the most natural thing in the world 
would be to see it or to have the appropriate perception of it. 
But it is certainly not this in any ordinarily intelligible sense. It 
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would be easily proved if it were. On the other hand, if it be 
radically different from the world we know or can perceive and 
conceive from sensory experience, it can not be rationally 
described to us in the terms we expect or demand. Or to put 
it briefly, if it be like the present world we can hardly believe 
it and if it be radically different we can not prove it. Con- 
sequently those who demand easy, clear information about it do 
not know what they ask. Superficial interpretation of the ac- 
counts is not to be tolerated. I mean by this that we cannot take 
our ordinary sensory meaning in terms as properly expressive 
of the facts. The process of communicating is most probably 
a symbolic one, a pictographic process involving the interpreta- 
tion by the subconsciousness of the medium of these symbolic 
pictures which are not properly representative as in sense 
perception supposedly construed, but merely indicative of some- 
thing which may have remote analogies with our normal con- 
ceptions and those remote analogies expressible in terms of 
mental states and not in terms of physical things. The usual 
habit is to take each statement on its superficial meaning as we 
would when interpreting descriptions of the physical world, and 
then take offense at anything that seems to contradict it or 
that seems preposterous. The fact is that it may turn out that 
the apparently or even really preposterous statements will be the 
clue to the correct conception of the facts. The reason for 
this cannot be gone into here. I can only remark boldly that 
I do not flinch at the ribaldry and gibes of the Philistine at this 
point. I accept his challenge and should push him to the wall 
on the very things about which he seems most assured. But 
we may as well recognize at once that we cannot assume the 
same method of interpretation of messages about the nature of 
the spiritual world as we do about descriptions of the physical 
world unless we first prove that the method of communication 
is the same as our sensory process, which we can rather safely 
‘suppose it is not. The construction of our idea of the other 
world can be accomplished only by finding a unity in apparent 
contradictions, as there is now evidence enough that there is a 
unity in records that seem superficially quite chaotic. Here will 
lie the solution of the problem. 
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THE PERVERSITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


One of the curious things which this work has to meet all 
the time is the persistent perversity of human nature in its op- 
position to a belief which is only a modification of the instinct 
for self-preservation. It is true that the scientific spirit requires 
men to be critical and cautious in all beliefs, but this spirit 
does not require us to resort to all sorts of perverse ingenuity 
to eradicate a belief which has so many excellent ethical implica- 
tions, and, as well, is consonant with the very instinct on which 
we rely for the protection of the highest aspirations. 


There is nothing in normal life that is more insistent than 
the desire to preserve healthy consciousness. We will sacrifice 
food, money, time and even comfort to obtain it. We pay 
enormous sums of money to the doctor to preserve it. No matter 
how strong our passions for pleasure of any and all kinds, the 
moment we discover that their indulgence shortens life we cut 
off the indulgence, if we are ordinarily normal people, and adopt 
a course of conduct that will prolong healthy life. But the 
momen you start to suggest that possibly man can retain his 
consciousness after death the whole intellectual world rises in 
arms to contest it. It acts as if it were positively wicked to try 
to prolong it or to hope that it will be continued. Every resource 
of science is called to aid to contest a hope that is one of the 
best which human nature ever felt. One of the striking things 
in my experience as an investigator is the frequency with which 
men and women remain indifferent to a future life until they 
have lost a friend or companion and then become frantic with 
interest, not to live themselves but to be sure that the friend or 
companion lives. This is not selfish. It is the highest of al- 
truistic instincts. But your scientist who has been raised to 
security by his salary and respectability finds a fiendish and 
malicious delight in laughing at these subjects of really ethical 
passion. No doubt the poor victims should have had more in- 
terest before sorrow elicited their interest and thus have 
balanced life better. But that is a matter of nature’s evolution, 
and it certainly does not become us to meet such tendencies with 
a tactless assault on what has refined and developed the social 
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instincts while it has protected the ideals of personality and 
their relation to the meaning of the cosmos. 

Lucretius, the ancient materialist, taught that the fear of 
death was the greatest evil with which man had to contend. 
St. Paul too recognized that it was morally and perhaps psycho- 
logically the worst enemy we have to meet, and the long line of 
phobias in abnormal psychology and insanity bear out that view 
of it. But St. Paul and Lucretius had different remedies for it. 
Lucretius thought that the belief in annihilation would eradicate 
it, and certainly lacked sense of humor if he thought despair 
was better than hope in relieving human nature of its maladies 
or in creating a peaceful state of mind. St. Paul taught that 
the hope of immortality would cure it, and he was certainly so 
far right that psychologically the assurance of continuity breeds 
the hope of betterment in grief and sorrow while it mitigates the 
pains of suffering. 

But your modern man, without starting with the same con- 
fessions as Lucretius, offers the same remedy, or, if not openly 
avowing annihilation, he takes every occasion to discourage hope 
and wonders why human nature does not fall down and worship 
his perspicacity and intelligence. If asked whether he is a 
materialist or not, he will usually say he is not. But he will not 
allow you to draw the evident inference that survival is possible. 
He carefully and sedulously attacks all efforts to give material- 
ism any meaning while he allows you to believe that he is ortho- 
dox enough in as much as he denies what you deny, but he will 
not affirm what you hope. If asked what he does believe he may 
say idealism, the wonderful limbo in which all but clear ideas 
dwell together in a higgledy-piggledy fashion. When pressed 
to know if idealism supports survival he will hedge or admit 
that it does not, but he does not wish, in most cases, to disturb - 
the illusions created by his denial of materialism and he remains 
sublimely indifferent to any solution of the problem except the 
one that enables him to preserve his game, salary, position and 
respectability. 

It is anything but alignment on the side of humanistic ideals. 
If anything pleases the public it is a signal to let it alone or to 
attack it. Every resource of ridicule or subterfuge is permissible 
to avoid sympathy with the primitive ethical instincts. When 
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called on to furnish a substitute for what they tear down, they 
hedge and evade the issue or disguise the very thing which they 
say they deny. They are not materialists, but they secretly har- 
bor the materialist’s ideals, tho calling them by another name. 
All the arts of subterfuge are employed to set up theories that 
are absolutely wanting in ethical implications of any inspiring 
or heroic character. Consciousness is a very good thing to live 
for up to the brink of the grave, but it becomes absurd to hope 
that it does not end there! The very ideal that gives life its 
zest and vigor, namely: the prolongation and extension of the 
meaning of personality, is discouraged and laughed at, if it tries 
to extend its meaning beyond the grave. Self-preservation is 
all very well, if only you limit it to the present life, but it is 
ridiculous if you desire or hope to guard it for eternity. Ideals 
are for the present and not for the future in such a system. But 
it mistakes the constitution of human nature and it is successful 
in maintaining its position by disguising the motives which deter- 
mine its course. It exaggerates the importance of knowledge, or 
distorts the knowledge that is really valuable and totally neglects 
the ethical and emotional elements of human nature for whose 
guidance intelligence exists. It despises emotion and forgets that 
there lie the springs of morality and idealism, the only idealism 
that is clear and important. Instead of directing these passions, 
as Plato suggested was the function of reason in the myth of 
the chariot and the two steeds, they seek to ignore or despise all 
emotions that lead to moral heroism and cultivate those which 
accompany the conquests of knowledge, the passive passions that 
lead only to indolence and snobbery and to no heroic action. The 
philosopher and scientific man must find the moral equivalent 
of religion and urge it with all the fervor of a missionary, or 
the world will go its way without him, seeking in the exaltation 
of personality and its hopes the redemption it needs from the 
besotted Laodiceanism of the sceptic or the libertinism of the 
materialist. 
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THREE EVIDENTIAL CHENOWETH SITTINGS. 
By GEertRUDE OcpEN TusBy. 


In March, 1914, it was my good fortune to act as substitute 
at one week’s Chenoweth séances in Boston, during Dr. Hyslop’s 
convalescence from an illness. Miss Crawford took the steno- 
graphic notes, as she had been doing for several weeks, and 
merely told Mrs. Chenoweth that there would be a sitter present. 
Dr. Hyslop authorized me to notify her to expect “ Miss 
Charles” (my pseudonym chosen for the occasion), to meet 
her at the proper hour and conduct her to Mrs. Chenoweth’s 
home for the first sitting. It is therefore evident that Miss 
Crawford knew nothing whatever of the sitter’s identity, and, 
as usual, Mrs. Chenoweth was not notified as to the sex of the 
sitter. On the second day, Miss Crawford said that she sus- 
pected she herself knew who I must be, but she merely knew my 
name as Dr. Hyslop’s secretary through occasional business notes 
or some passing reference by Dr. Hyslop. Of me personally, my 
affairs, friends or family, she knew literally nothing. Hence 
she could not be regarded as in any way of assistance in the 
mental setting of the work on these three days. 

Mrs. Chenoweth’s personal knowledge of the sitter was very 
limited, no facts of personal history ever having been mentioned 
to her, even any statement as to whether my parents were living 
or not. Our first acquaintance dated from the year subsequent 
to the last passing among my three communicators, and Starlight 
had promised me some messages of my own, when I was taking 
notes for the Society’s sittings in 1907, but no definite word was 
spoken as to whom I might expect messages from, and I voiced 
nothing beyond my thanks, at that time. 

It is to be noted that my first communicator succeeded in 
giving some of the very best evidence, and that she was not 
even a relative, who by virtue of relationship might be expected 
as a communicator. 

My three main communicators gave each a characteristic 
touch to his or her particular contribution. 
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The first one, “ Mary B.” showed her lifetime warmth and 
friendliness, her devotion to her husband and family, which 
had been rare and beautiful, her interest in her children and the 
home environment, her steadfastness in friendship, and her love 
of music. Her philosophizing is characteristic too, tho more 
conventionally phrased than I should have expected—which of 
course may be due to subliminal coloring. Her virtual apology 
for certain entirely natural reactions to her own life-experiences 
is also characteristic, for she was quick to confess herself in 
error in life, if she came to feel herself to be so. Her open- 
mindedness and responsiveness were strong traits. 

Her expression here of thanks for help and her saying that 
I am always to be linked in her thought “ with those who were 
a part of her soul” are given on her first opportunity, for at the 
time of her passing she was unable to speak to me intimately. 
Owing to certain important circumstances, she must have longed 
to do so. Her being “ sorry so many, many times that she could 
not tell’ her husband something would be entirely characteristic. 
She would certainly long to do so if she felt she had misjudged 
him in any way. Her devotion to her husband was surpassing. 

The second day’s letter, that from my mother, showed equally 
distinguishing characteristics. Her maternal desire “to help” 
was always unusually strong. She preferred helping others to 
serving herself, too often to her own deprivation or depletion. 
Doubtless it would be characteristic of many mothers to do as 
she did in this letter; to seem to regard me as a child and yet to 
express her appreciation of the seriousness of the work in which 
I am engaged. Her open-mindedness in reference to this work, 
her own growth in understanding of it, and appreciation of the 
help it has given her are quite in keeping with her character 
as I knew her. She had a curious way in her lifetime of making 
practical adjustment in individual cases to circumstances and 
acts which her established code of morality and religion were 
flatly opposed to approving in theory. 

Especially vital seems my mother’s humorous touch in the 
remark about cats and pets. She always did put humor into her 
reactions and experiences in this life, and this rather than a fond- 
ness for “ pets” is the logical explanation of this remark in the 
automatic writing. Indeed, as one of a large family of children 
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and mother of another large family, she had rather less than the 
average association with pet animals and was not especially fond 
of having them about. The exceptions were rare. Therefore, 
she would not especially have hoped to find “ pets” in a future 
state, and her surprise is entirely expectable. In communications 
received through another psychic, I often get these characteristic 
touches of her humor, and this one serves to re-enforce those. 

Her effort to give evidence would be natural on the assump- 
tion that she knows the needs in this work and is anxious to 
help in this as in all that ever concerned her children. Her own 
scientific appreciation of the necessity would have been gained 
subsequent to her passing, and would be secondary to the desire 
to help, just as she herself states. Matters that concern my peace 
of mind and heart would claim her attention first. She has al- 
ways been a loving and demonstrative parent. 

Her description of the “home” which father says he had 
all ready for her—and he had long preceded her in death, making 
such an idea natural to one’s thinking—is of just such a home 
as she, herself, made and loved, open, airy, sunny, with flowers in 
the windows and out-of-doors. She repeatedly refers to this 
through various psychics, who are strangers to her and to one 
another. 

Her reference to my responsibilities as daily increasing was 
as predictive as it was pertinent at the time. Within two months 
of the date of her letter through Mrs. Chenoweth, they doubled 
and trebled and have never since been as light as they were 
even when she wrote the message, tho five years have elapsed 
since. The old home problem has in the meantime been happily 
solved, making the life conditions better, thus fulfilling another 
prediction. 

My father’s communications bear the stamp of his character 
very plainly. His attitude toward me, as still my proper pro- 
tector and provider, is suitable to my age at his passing. I was 
just past eighteen and still in school. His remarks upon the value 
of money and of work and of this particular work are quite in 
character. He was a Thirty-second Degree Mason, and a faith- 
ful attendant upon the Friends’ Meeting in which he had been 
brought up from childhood. Both of these associations must 
have fitted him to understand readily the work of psychic re- 
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search in some of its aspects. Moreover, he remarks, a fact 
which is very interesting to me, that he has often tried and some- 
times succeeded in communicating with me at other places. He 
has been my most frequent communicator, and the most ready 
one. I have had an extended experience, my mother being 
second to him in frequency of communication. Of course I 
cannot prove that he has not always succeeded in reaching me 
when he has attempted it, but the correctness of the statement 
that he has succeeded creates a presumption in favor of the cor- 
rectness of the other statement. 

The word I received from him on this occasion was much 
more complete and coherent and extended than any other that 
I have had from him, and it was the only occasion on which I 
had been the sole receiver and he the main communicator, and 
the apparently direct expression in the automatic writing seemed 
to me, as to him, more complete and like his own work. In 
one of the other cases where he has often appeared, he has more 
of the personal prepossessions of the medium to work through, 
as she knew him well in life, and has known me well all my life, 
and in a third one, he has never seemed to me to take personal 
possession of the instrument but speaks through a , guide. 
Father’s reference to his having less fear than ‘‘ Mama” about 
the possibility of my losing my head over psychic investigation 
seems to me fitting to his knowledge and temperament as com- 
pared with Mother's. Her family history was not so closely 
related to opportunities for observing the influence of “the 
spirit ’’ as his. Moreover, I had taken a larger interest in psychic 
matters for a longer period in her lifetime, for my father 
passed out of this life just as my interest was beginning to be 
manifest and it became much stronger and more intelligent be- 
fore my mother’s passing, so that she had opportunity to be 
anxious over it, tho I am not aware that she was so in her 
lifetime. 

In this connection, a curious coincidence may be of interest : 
my early training was all in my mother’s church, but my inclina- 
tion was not harmonious with its teachings. After my father’s 
death I joined an Evangelical body, neither my mother’s nor my 
father’s but between them in type, verging more toward mother’s 
than father’s. After some years of membership therein, in which 
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my interest in psychic and spiritual and metaphysical problems 
grew apace, I found myself increasingly out of place and took 
my membership to another church. About a year later I dis- 
covered. to my astonishment that this new alignment conformed 
precisely to my father’s religious beliefs, of which I had known 
but little ia nis lifetime owing to his reticence in speaking of them. 

Apparently his love for music, strong in life, has grown in 
the new life. It was startling to have him refer to my arrange- 
ments to go on with my music before anyone except the in- 
structor knew that I had actually set the date when I should 
again begin to study, tho I had been agitating the idea for a short 
time previous. Music has always been to my life so vital that 
it is pertinent for him to endorse my decision. 

It is noteworthy that my parents seem to testify through 
Mrs. Chenoweth that through her work for me they are becom- 
ing acquainted with my friends and associates made since their 
passing, including those whom I know only as among our reg- 
ular communicators in the Society’s work, even as my parents 
must know Dr. Hyslop and Mrs. Chenoweth, whom they never 
met in the physical life. 

It is remarkable that this whole group of sittings offers 
but one apparently random shot. I can recognize and verify 
every detail of both matter and manner, except the references 
to the young man named Albert or Alfred. This is an amazingly 
low percentage of “ misses” to “hits”, and the excellence of 
the work makes the series unique in my experience, for any three 
séances I can recall having witnessed for one sitter. I have 
felt compelled to accept my three communicators as present and 
communicating. The efforts of the Group, including R. H. and 
G. P., to keep the field clear and free for my people were crowned 
with a degree of success which must have been as gratifying to 
them as to me, on this my first opportunity to receive any of the 
Chenoweth automatically written communications. 


Mrs. C. Miss Charles. Monday, March 23, 1914. 9 A. M. 

|The sitter and stenographer went to Mrs. Chenoweth’s house 
from Boston; on arrival at the house the sitter spoke to Mabel 
[the housekeeper] in whispers when she came to the door. Sten- 
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ographer went up to the séance room first and when ready stepped 


to the stairs to call the sitter, saying only: “You may come up 
now.” 


[ Subliminal. | 


[Sitter admitted and pause.] 
it is beautiful. 


(The stenographer: Yes; what is it that is beautiful?) 
The air. 


(Is there snow on the ground?) [as with us. ] 


I don’t see any ground. No, there isn’t; now I see it. Oh, no, 
not where I am. 


(Where are you; can you tell?) 
Yes, above the world, outside the earth. But the people are here. 
[Hand reached for pencil. ] 
[Automatic writing. ] 

Mary B [pseudonym] [pause] [P. F. R. Breathed heavily.] 

Mary B [Heavily and larger] [P. F. R.; breathed heavily.] [1] 

I am at your si [P. F. R. Sighed.] my love to my little friend 
and I have so much to tell you of my conscious life since that 


dreadful experience [2] I did not do it [3] 
(The sitter: I see) 


with [pause] knowledge dear [4] 


1. “Mary B.” [pseudonym] the name as usually signed in her letters, 
in life, by sitter’s intimate friend, distinguishing her from a member of 
her family who was known by the name of “ Mary E.” [pseudonym]. 

2. Her sudden tragic death, eight years before, in the summer, no snow, 
but fine air, of course, as it occurred in mountainous country. The heavy 
breathing reminiscent of this. 

3. The cause of the death open to question. In 1910 or 1911, while 
sitter was abroad, Mary B. had sent the remark to sitter by a psychic in 
America: “Tell Gertrude I did it.” Sitter had had, in London, her first 
psychic message from Mary B., through a personal friend of sitter in 
London, who “couldn’t make head or tail” of the conversation, tho sitter 
understood it. Sitter had then wished she might learn the cause of the 
death. Dates were not noted and cannot be compared. Experience in London 
was between March 1 and May 1, 1911. 

4. Apparent effort, having cleared others of responsibility, to clear her- 
self also. Especially pertinent owing to earlier thoughts of suicide confessed 


months before her death, with the voluntary pledge “I will not do that again. 
It’s weak.” 
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( Yes.) 


I am not trying to make heartache for you. [5] The past is past 
and the [moaned] present with all the glorious opportunities for 
expression and work is still ours. I remember those evenings out of 
doors with stars overhead and sweet joyous converse between us [6] 
. [Indian] the baby the baby [P. F. R.; Indian] 

( Yes.) 

That was the hardest of all [7] no philosophy could give answer 
to us us but even that looks [N. R.] looks more reasonable now 
when I ask myself how God could be blamed for my careless act [8] 
[P. F. R.] Oh do not think that I am suffering as much as it seems 
for [moaned] I am quite free and most [moaned] desirous of 


sending to him my messages of constant affection and [moaned] 
appreciation of his brave life. 


(Life ?) 

Life. [Period inserted.] You two stood side by side in that 
awful hour [9] and I am happy indeed to come to bring this 
assurance of my [moaned] living and enduring consciousness my 
husband [P. F. R.] [Indian; P. F. R.] Ge Ge 

(Sitter whispers: All right.) 

G E I thank you [10] 

(A thousand thanks, Mary.) 


5. Mary’s death had caused heavy heartache for sitter. 


6. Two or three weeks before her death, sitter had passed one or two 
clear, starry evenings with Mary B. in intimate converse, but not all sweet 
and joyous. Earlier evenings had been so, however, tho scattered through 
years and not thought of in this way by sitter. But this sort of experience 
had been Mary B’s many such evenings in her summer home with her husband, 
notably just before her passing. 

_7. One of her last requests was to have her baby brought in for her 
to see. There was a tremendous deal that was “hard” about her passing. 

8. Baby was but fourteen months old at his mother’s death, her death 
being due to her “careless act”, according to her statement here and 
according to family statements made at the time. 


9. Sitter had stood side by side with Mary’s husband both before and 
at and after her death, both personally and professionally. He had shown 
himself brave in the calamity. “Ge” first letters of sitter’s first name. 


10. G. first letter of sitter’s first name, E. first letter of M’s husband’s 
first name. 
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for all the help [moaned] you are and have been [moaned] and 
will be Your si sister sister [moaned] and friend and helper 
- (Yes, thank you, Mary.) 
everywhere and always [11] God is good after all 
_(Yes.) 
as we always learn when we get the full light 
( Yes.) 


It is the half light which hides [marks on paper; N. R.] h-hides 
his face [12] I still love my family [13] my E E Ed Edgar 
[ pseudonym } 

( Yes.) 


my brave [N. R.] brave Edgar you and I know how brave he is 
[14] I would like to sing to him and 


(Good!) 


give him the pleasure of knowing that the gift he loved is not lost 
(Good !) 


but grows in strength as I grow [15] Do you recall a little white 
shawl shoulder wrap I used to have to throw about me when sitting 
out in the big chair out of doors [16] 

(I think so.) 


and do you recall those glorious days when the sky was like [pause] 
crystal after the city smoke and June [N. R.] 


11. A form of subscription characteristic of Mary B. 


12. Pertinent remarks owing to certain difficulties encountered before 


and at the time of her death which strained faith severely, both hers and 
sitter’s. 


13. The mother of four children and step-mother of two. “Edgar” 
correct [pseudonym], name of her husband. 
14. True. 


15. Mary’s unusually fine singing voice had been a source of pride and 
enjoyment to her husband, who had encouraged its use and development, 
in every way. Their last evening together, before M. B’s illness, had been 
spent by her in singing his favorite songs. She was a professional. 

16. This shawl figured for several years in the family history, for the 
babies and their mother, a knitted woolen shawl, which she doubtless used 
on the porch where there were “big” chairs. This shawl must have been 
used in the summer home as well, tho my association there occurred only 
after illness set in, and I cannot personally aver this fact. 
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( Yes.) 
among the hills [17] June wild roses [18] and 

( Yes.) 
[pause] the brook the river I think they cal[l]ed it the river [19] 
and the walk [N. R.] to [N. R.] the walk to Post Office 

(Yes, indeed.) 
all so charming and I loved it as you did [20] We will have more 
of that sweet life some day when lifes busy season is o’er [apos- 
trophe inserted] I 

(Good !) 
wish I could tell you what this opportunity is to me It will make 
me strong [N. R.] to do some strong of the many things I want to 
[Indian] do for you all You will always be linked in my thought 
with those who were a part of my soul [21] I have been sorry so 
many many times [moaned] that I could not tell him that I [N. R.] 


that I know he had to follow the gleam you know quite well what I 
mean [22] 


( Yes.) 
His soul writhed under the bondage of university rules and some- 


17. “June among the hills”, and “sky like crystal after the city smoke” 
are clear references to the last scenes of her life, which occurred in a 
summer home “among the hills”, in June, where “the sky was like crystal.” 
Her winter home, which she had left the last of May or first of June, was 
within twelve miles of the “city smoke” of New York. 

18. Wild roses were ieee at the time of her death. A bowl of 
them had been placed on E’s desk by her hand the last day of her active 
lifey and were not thrown out. They remain there, dried, to the present 
time, 1918. 

19. Correct. Small river in the summer village home. 

20. A daily occurrence, and a pleasant walk of a mile or two. But I 
did not love it, tho her family probably did. My association with the en- 
vironment was too sad, from the beginning. 

21. Sitter was a very close and intimate friend in daily life of com- 
municator, and was able to serve her and her family in personal ways, both 
before and after communicator’s death. 


22. “Follow the gleam”, peculiarly pertinent reference to personal quali- 
ties and actions of E. who had broken away from university associations 
early in life to enter upon an individual and brilliant career. No apparent 
hesitancy of Mary to accede to this, tho other individual tendencies caused 
disagreement at times. The quotation of this phrase of Tennyson is most 
evidential, as it was a favorite with E. and often used by him publicly. 
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times I am afraid I may have suggested the inadvisability of break- 
ing with the University but he knew best. His life is a life of 
supreme individuality and brooks no bigotry [23] I love it all 
now more than ever [24] Mary B. [Large and heavy signature. ] 
(Yes, thank you, Mary.) 
[Pause.] [Change of control. ] 
Tell her to keep her identity to herself for a little longer [N. R.] 
a little longer R. H. little longer. 
(1 will.) [Sitter left.] [25] 
[ Subliminal. ] 
- Didn’t I come back quick? 
( Yes.) 
Not quite back? 
(Not quite; pretty near.) 
Yes. Did you get anything? 
(Yes; oh, yes.) 
I am glad, aren’t you? 
[ Pause. ] 
Any good? 
(I think so; I think it is all right. Don’t worry about that.) 
{Pause and Mrs. C. awakened. ] 


Mrs. C. Miss Charles. Tuesday, March 24, 1914. 9 A. M. 
[ Subliminal. ] 
[Sitter admitted ; pause. ] 
{Hand reached for pencil and Automatic Writing began.] 


23. Perfectly correct description. 

24. Probably an attempt to express approval now of what had been 
disapproved in life, as well as the natural expression of interest from an 
unusually devoted wife who had indeed loved her husband’s work and life 
and been a helpmeet. 

25. Sitter, who knew Mrs. Chenoweth, had intended to remain in room 
until she awakened, and surprise her, as she had not been informed in advance 
of the identity of sitter, who was brought under an assumed name, unknown 
even by the stenographer. Only the housekeeper, who admitted the sitter 
and stenographer, knew the identity, and knew that Miss Charles intended 
to remain until Mrs. Chenoweth woke. It is not customary for strangers 
to do so and Mrs. Chenoweth ordinarily does not meet the sitters at the 
Society’s sittings. 
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Mother Mother 
(Yes, Mother.) 


I am glad it is true [N. R.] true true that I can [N. R.] true 
can see you all and can help your father [26a] [moaned] is with 
us you are a good little girl [26b] I follow your thought more 
readily [from here on, less difficulty in writing] now than at first 
It was all new to me but I am glad for all I did grasp while living 
[more rapid and éasier writing] [Indian] [27] someone is helping 
me I think for I feel [Indian] freer and clearer Isnt it wonderful 
to be here | 

( Yes.) 


after the changes and the plans of living [N. R.] living transferred 
I am so glad to tell you dear that we are all together and the home 
is just what you would like all open [N. R.] and [N. R.] open and 
airy and so much sun shine and flowers and yes and pets [N. R.] 
pets that is what surprises me for I did not think that cats could 
be here as they are [28] I know dear it is hard for you to have the 
old life broken but it is only a step toward another one Do not 
feel lonely and do not try to do everything for all the rest you 
have always taken responsibility for all of us and I feel that you 


26a. Mother died nine years after father. Her gladness to “help” is 


very characteristic. Evidently is now meeting the guides and helpers on the 
other side. 


26b. A very familiar phrase from my mother, always: “Be a good little 
girl.’ So much so that it was a part of my childhood prayer that God 
would make me a good little girl, and it still falls unexpectedly into the 
midst of my petitions, in my mature womanhood, 


27. Mother had known little or nothing of psychic communication with 
the discarnate in her lifetime, but she had learned a little concerning 
healing and had herself had the aid of a healer who eased her pain noticeably 
in her last year, when she suffered greatly. 


28. The description of the home is of just such a home as mother loved 
to make for us—open, airy, sunny, and with flowers and pets. The “sur- 
prise” at cats is good, as mother was never fond of cats in general, but we 
had four in my lifetime, a mother and daughter cat in my childhood, and 
again in my young womanhood, all four having been especially bright and 
cunning, and mother had been very fond of them. “The old life,” of which 
these things were a part, has been “broken” for years, by the passing of 
one after another of the family. 
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have earned a respite you know what I mean [29a] I have so much 
to say I do not know what to say first but if you can realize that I 
am as much in your life as I can be and not bother you with the 
new responsibilities which daily increase [29b] He [N. R.] will 
[N. R.] He will not come here yet 

(All right.) 
It is not as bad as that and for the present you must stand steady 
and help the rest you realize what it means to have the family 
worry for you have been in that place 

( True.) 
before and it takes all your optimism to overcome the natural ten- 
dencies [Indian] of those who fear for his future [30] I want 
to give you some of those evidential things which are so satisfying 
but my heart is so full of the real matters that are vital to your 
peace that I find myself writing about them It is not your fate 
[N. R.] dear fate to be always on the verge of a happy and steady 
life and yet just escape it for by and bye a turn will come [31] 
Aunt [N. R.] Aunt E 
(Aunt E, yes.) 
Aunt E is with me too [32] 


29a. I have always, from girlhood, had a good share of responsibility in 
times of illness and financial stress, but the remark would be even more 
pertinent to my sister. 


29b. A correct reference to my situation, which was unknown to stenog- 
rapher. My position, as J. H. H.’s secretary, known to the psychic in her 
normal state, was doubtless also subliminally known. But the subliminal had 
not yet manifestly recognized my presence. 
, 30. Evidently a reference to the state of health of Dr. Hyslop, at the 
time on an enforced vacation of several months, for much needed rest, during 
which time I was carrying as much as possible of his work. His family 
and friends were anxious over his health. I am optimistic and have had 
plenty of opportunity to display that characteristic in our own numerous 
family worries and illnesses, in many years, cultivating even in childhood 
a persistent optimism, often very earnestly assuring mother “When J grow 
up /’m not going to worry. That’s one sure thing!” And I don't. 

31. <A better reference to my life than anyone knows. Mother herself, 
when living, would not have been in a position to make so accurate a reference. 

32. Aunt E. could refer to either of two of my deceased Aunts. See 
later reference, as to which is meant. One was Mother’s own sister, the 
other not related except through marriage into Father’s family. 
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(AIL right ; good!) 

We often wish you could see us when you want to and when you 
are in need of advice There are two Marys who come [33] 

(Good !) 
to you and each one has some great interest in life near you 
[ Indian] 

(Good!) [34] 

Sar 

( Yes.) 

ah 

(Good !) 

you know [35] 

(I know. Thank you.) 

I must not go until I tell you something which [pause] 

( Please tell.) 

is on my mind G dear se 

(Good !) 

[Indian] you are worried some 

( Yes.) 

The old home 

( Yes.) 

is a,question of concern 

( Yes.) 

To keep or to let [P. F. R.] The house and furniture [37] 
The house 

( Yes.) 
I lived in 


33. “Two Mary’s” 
B. and Mary H. 

34. Perfectly correct, though Mary H. was not known to me in this life, 
and the point of connecting interest is identical in the two cases. 


35. “Sarah” my motfer’s mother, and mother of one “Aunt E.”, to 
whom reference is made in notes 32 and 42. 


refer to the two who actually communicated, Mary 


36. “G.” my correct first initial, not known to stenographer. Mother 
often abbreviated proper names thus in letters. 

37. Perfectly correct. So few left in the family, the expense seemed 
disproportionate to the necessity. The reference to “furniture” separately 
is good, as it is, in the main, not the furniture mother used. We thought 
of renting furnished and of selling unfurnished as possibilities for next year. 
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(Yes, right.) 
and loved [38] I am glad you do not try to do it now 

(Are you?) 
Yes for it was hard you know [39] [N. R.] know some day it will 
be better [P. F. R.] 

(What—the house?) [40] 

the life [41] 

(Good !) 

Am I writing so you can understand 

(Yes, indeed, very well, Mother; may I ask a question?) 

Yes 

(Which Aunt E did you mean is with you?) 

Aunt Elis 

( Yes.) 

ab 

(Yes; take it easy.) 

[P. F. R.] who lived there so long 

(Yes.) [42] 

Mother is [moaned] also with me my mother 

(Good !) 
and she looks on at this work with a question as to how Christian 
it is 


38. Correct. The last home, owned, gift of a beloved child, after years 
of moving and trouble. 

39. Correct. I am not living in it now, my work being too remote, but 
I am surprised that she is “glad”, tho it would be too hard to stay there 
under the circumstances. 

40. Asked, to see if reference would be made to our recenly frustrated 
plan to improve the house. 

41. At present, very little of my life can be spent in the home. It is 
necessary for me to live much of the time alone. 

42. Aunt “Elisab” known by a pet name and not by her full name, had 
lived in the home [Note 38] for the last ten*years of her life and the 
last two years of mother’s life, and had died only nine and a half months 
previous to this communication. I had been very fond of her full name, 
and used to tell her I marvelled at her not using it. Even in business matters 
she did not use it, preferring her nickname. Scarcely anyone knows her 
proper name, even among her close friends. Mrs. Chenoweth could not 
possibly know it. I have received “Elizabeth” through Mrs. Salter several 
times. Up to May 23, 1919, the nickname had never come through, but did 
come that day through Mrs. Salter. 
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(1 suppose so.) 
but she says she is fast losing her predjudices [sic] 

(Good! I thought I saw evidence of her presence before.) [43] 
yes and do you know M [pause] ari 

( Yes.) 

an [moaned] 

Mari Marian [44] 

(Yes, I know Marian.) 
and L, [moaned; Indian] L [45] 

(L; that is right. Take it easy.) 

I love to be here writing [46] [read “ today ” and not corrected] 

(Good! I love to have you.) 

Papa says tell little girl that he has had to do most of his care 


taking from this side but he has helped in some of the studies and 
that his love is a power 


(Yes, I am sure.) 
for good to you [47] who says you ought to be married and have a 
home of your own Aunt Aunt does [N. R.] Auntie does [48] 
[pause] Grandfather T [N. R.] 


(S, L, or T?) [Pause.] (Print it, Mother.) T [promptly 
“ printed 


43. “Sarah”, my grandmother [Note 35], an orthodox religious woman, 
wife of a Baptist minister, very liable to hold such prejudices as are here 
indicated. I never knew her, so can only conjecture. She died before I 
was born. The “my mother” was written after I had framed the mental 
inquiry, ‘which mother?” as mother had called her mother-in-law “ Mother ” 
in life, and had called her own mother by another name. 

44. “Marian”, then ill and in hospital, and later coming during con- 
valescence to the home above referred to. Mother’s grandchild. 

45. “L”, the initial of Aunt Elizabeth’s nickname ae the first syllable 
of my sister’s name, in sound. 

46. This aside seemed to have the effect of iin the tension due to 
getting so many names and initials through. 

47. My father, whom I usually called “ Papa”, died while I was a high 
school student. Was always much interested in my progress in school. 
His characteristics seem more evident than my mother’s in me, and more 
evident in me than in his other children, as far as I know and can judge. 
At the time of the sitting, he had been “dead” half of my lifetime. 

48. Very apt. “Aunties do” would have made the statement even 
better. This was a most familiar phrase on their lips during my girlhood 
and young womanhood when they were much in our home. 
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(T; good, I recognize him.) 
very set very proud [read “kind ”] 

(Good !) 

proud [49] 

(Good. What was it on the last page—have a home of your 
own?) 

Aunty says 

(Yes, all right.) 

[Indian.] [Pencil fell.] 


[ Subliminal. ] 


I can’t breathe. Take Dr. Hyslop away from here. 

(The stenographer: what is he doing?) 

Oh, I see him everywhere. [50] 

(The stenographer: isn’t he all right?) 

He has not gone, has he? 

(The sitter: No.) 

Why do I see him everywhere? He will come back again. 
(Stenographer: Yes.) 

He is a good man. 

(Stenographer: Yes.) 

They won’t let him come over to this side yet. 
(Stenographer: No; he has got some work to do mts I suppose.) 
Yes, and he wants to do it too. 


[Sitter leaves room.] 


He is having a great time. 

oR Father's father: an excellent description in my mother’s own life- 
time terminology and in a terse way characteristic of her. I never knew 
him, hence the excellence of her choice of description. Had she described 
his coloring, appearance, and the like, I should have been at some difficulty 
to verify. “Set” was a favorite term of hers to denote strong will or 
obstinacy. I have often heard her give such a description of Grandfather 
T. Her quandary and surprise at my not recognizing my own grandfather's 
initial were oddly reflected in the pencil which paused undecidedly in the air 
over the paper as tho the writer could not think what to say in reply to 
my question and the stenographer’s, “S, L, or T?” But the promptitude 
with which the “T” was printed at my suggestion to print the reply was as 
curious and amazing as the puzzled expression in the hand and pencil had 
been just previously. 

50. Pertinent. Sitter was Dr. Hivelen’s private secretary. 
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(Is he; what is he doing?) 
Walking an awful lot. Every time I see him I see him walking, 
walking, walking. 
(That will do him good, won’t it?) 
Yes, if he walks out doors. It will not if he walks in the house. 
(Isn’t he out doors ?) 
He seems to be. Good bye. [51} 
(Good bye.) 
Shall I come again tomorrow? 
(Yes, I hope so.) 


You know I see a bunch of something all done up in white 
paper ; lot of something folded up that seems to belong to someone 
who is over in spirit land that was all soft white tissue paper and 
it looks like something that was—they planned to put it on a dead 
person and then didn’t do it, you know, put it away for some reason ; 
it was not used, but it is all—it is there just the same only it was 
not used. I don’t know what it is, but it seems something either 
for the neck—I think it is for a woman, you know, because it 
seems to be something that was planned to put around them and 
they used something they had instead, because it seemed more like 
that, and there it is, nobody can quite bear to use it. You find out 
won’t you, about it? 

(Yes; you don’t know whom it is for?) 

I suppose it comes for the sitter. 

(I will ask her.j [52] 

All right. Good bye. 

(Good bye.) 

She has gone? 

(You mean the sitter?) 

Yes, she has gone, hasn’t she? 

(She has gone out of the room.) 

Yes. 


[Pause and Mrs. C. awakened. ] 


51. Dr. Hyslop was in the country to rest, and did a good bit of walking 
out-doors as described, at this time. 


52. This refers to preparations for the burial of Mary B., the com- 
municator yesterday, for whom a shroud was ordered in case it should be 
needed, but “they used something they had instead.” 
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Mrs. C. Miss Charles. Wednesday, March 25, 1914. 9 A. M., 
[ Subliminal. } 
[Sitter admitted. ] 


Isn’t it lovely? 

(Yes; what is it that is lovely?) 

The country, the scenery. [53a] Aren’t we moving fast? 

(Are you?) 

Yes, swiftly, swiftly; if I could only stop I could tell you what 
I see. 

(I suppose you have to go right on, don’t you?) 

I suppose I am started towards some place. [Pause.] There 
is a young man here. 

(Stenographer: Yes?) | 

I don’t know who he is. He is entirely new to me—fair, blue 
eyes, brown hair. [Moaned.] Oh, such distress he was in when 
he died [Moaned]. [Pause.] I think his name begins with A— 
sounds like Albert, Alfred, more like Albert than Alfred,—Albert. 
[53b] You know anyone named Winifred? 

(The sitter: Yes, I do.) 

What is the matter with her—anything? 

(Not that I know of; do you know ?) 

She seems a little nervous to me. 

(Can we help her?) 

Yes. Nobody seems to understand her vety well, do they? 

(Well, I don’t know.) 

She has got so much in her head. [54] She is all right, but 
somebody in the spirit draws us near to her to—why, I know who 


that is. 7 
(Who?) 
"Em! [M] 


53a. The reference to country, and to scenery at the opening of my 
father’s sitting is very apt, as he was especially fond of “country” and 
“scenery”, being an artist. 

53b. Not recognized. Possibly refers to the “Winifred” family, but 
they are unable to verify it. 

54. Winifred H., living and closely associated with me. A member of 
the same household part of the year. Seems well and happy. On my 
inquiry, replies that this does not seem to apply to her. 
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("Em !—who?) 
Oh, you know who it is all right. [55] 
(Well, I know two Winifreds, and if you tell me it would help.) 


[Pause and hand reached for pencil.] 
[Automatic writing. ] 


RH. We do not want the light to see too clearly the surround- 
ings from which you came The subliminal we mean but it was 
the wife of H 

(Good !) 
whom she came in contact with just [N. R.] then just We know 
you and are happy to give assurance of our interest in your own 
friends and also choose take this time to thank you for interest 
and faithful service to one who is so important to our work I think 
you understand R. H. [56] 

(I do, indeed. Thank you.) 

[ Pause ; Indian. ] 


[Change in control.] 


My little grown up girl [57] 
( Yes.) 


I am here trying to connect the lines broken so long ago but kept 
(But kept—) 

fresh by my desire to help all the dear ones [Indian] I needed to 

stay [58] but as it was [N. R.] it was best at last I could not stay 

little girl I have tried to help you and I am still trying [59] It is 


[pause] Gods work on this side of life just as it is on your side 
( Yes.) 


55. “M. H.”—one of the “Marys” referred to in yesterday’s séance. 
The mother of Winifred H. Psychic knows my connection with this family 
in a business relation. My home is at present also in her home. 

56. My capacity as private secretary to J. H. H. rendered this reference 
to service pertinent. 

57. I took this to be my father owing to the phrase, “my little grown up 
girl.” My father died just after I was eighteen, and I still seemed a “little 
girl” to him, tho I have since “grown up.” I was no longer a little girl 
at my mother’s passing. 

58. He “needed to stay” as there was no breadwinner left, and no 
estate at the time of his death, after many years of hardship. 

59. He has communicated with me before, a number of times, but more 
briefly, and less characteristically. 
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I like to think that you are a part of a movement which brings 
light to the world I am not as fearful about your losing your head 
over it as Mama was but perhaps that is because I know more of it 
from this side [60] 
(Good !) 

I was not [N. R.] not sorry to see some plans for money making 
fall through for although it was a disappointment it gave you back 
the better work [61] Money is not all there is in life dear and 
while it is important in a measure it must always take second place 
when once the real life is revealed It is so wonderful to be here 
writing to you after all this time and to be telling you just the 
things I wish most to have you know I had a home all ready for 
Mama and she rested at once and it was so natural that she did not 
mind the change at all [62] I want to see you go on with your 
music yes dear I love that you know and yet perhaps you do not 
know that I am so interested in it but I tell you about it that you 
may know that nothing passes unheeded over here [63a] 


60. I was not connected with the psychic research movement until after 
the death of both mother and father, but I read upon the subject during 
mother’s latter years. Father knows more of it from the other side of life 
for two reasons: He died nine years before mother; and he has communicated 
oftener than she through some psychic relatives. In one case he appears 
to be one of the guides. He always spoke of my mother to me as “ Mama” 
or “your mother.” 


61. “Plans for money-making” probably refers to three years of com- 
mercial and professional work which had intervened between my earlier 
work for the A. S. P. R. and my present work for it. But the point of view 
as to money is not new to me, having been my own always. He evidently 
had not fully understood the motives of the other work. But the reference 
to its failure to yield money is correct, and to the fact that from it I re- 
turned to this work. 


62. “Mama” is the name by which we all called our mother in childhood. 
I was adopting “mother” at the time of my father’s death. As he died 
nine years earlier, it would be natural that he should have “a home” all 
ready for her. She was tired and needed to “rest at once” on passing over. 
1 had feared she was frightened in dying, hence this expression—“ so natural 
she did not mind the change at all” was really an answer to a long unspoken 
question of my own. 

63a. On the Sunday three days previous to this sitting, and on my way 
to Mrs. C’s home city, I had stopped to arrange definitely for my first 
instrumental music lesson since before my father’s death—in fact, since 
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(Good !) 
It is good to have you here I have often been to other places trying 
to get some word to you and now and then succeeding 

( Yes.) 
and yet this seems more complete and like my own work to me [59] 
I have been interested to hear about some of the people [moaned] 

(Take it easy.) 
who have been described as being about you and many of them 
have been and are at times in your atmosphere 

( Yes.) 
for one reason or another [63b] Sometimes I feel like calling 
you [N. R.] calling you my little Indian maid 

(Do you?) 
You like out of doors so well and like a young Indian want freedom 
of limb and no cover for head or hand. Yes climbing the hills and 
lying on the ground listening to the insects in the grass and watch- 
ing the clouds and even loving the even loving the rain on your face 
It feel[s] good and you laugh like a veritable [N. R.] gypsy 
veritable I know [64] I have been there and I know how hard it 
is sometimes to go into the house to the old machine [N. R.] 
machine and work away till your head is weary and your eyes ache 
yes dear we understand [N. R.] understand [65] and we have plans 


eighteen years ago. The new lesson plan was known only to two members 
of my household and to my teacher, at this time, and they were nearly 200 
miles away. My father was very fond of certain kinds of music in his 
lifetime. In his youth he had taken violin lessons for a short time, to my 
knowledge, and had bought a violin for us children when I was under ten 
years old. 

63b. Other communicators and all those referred to at this series of 
sittings were all strangers to father in his earth life, with the euuaption of 
mother and the relatives. 

64. References to my fondness for freedom and outdoors and my way of 
enjoying it are entirely correct, propensities developed largely since his 
death and not often shared by him with me in his lifetime. Mrs. C. knows 
nothing whatever of all this—knows me in my work, not in my play. His 
own distaste for mechanical work and confinement make it all the more 
natural that he should express this sympathy. I always think of him when 
I am enjoying a suset or a fine tree or view or bit of scenery and often 
speak of how much he would enjoy it. 

65. Reference to my work correct, but not evidential, as Mrs. C. knows 
and could imagine the reluctance and fatigue. I 


I work at a “machine” 
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for a different life by and by when you shall see more of the great 
big world in which you live [66] 
(I am glad to do my work.) 
It is the finest thing in the world to work and 
( Yes.) 
I would have no part in giving you the idle life 
(No, oh, no.) 
that leads to decay of [N. R.] decay of all that is of any value. [67] 
I had thought to give some thing of the past that might be 
knock down evidential value but I find the thing that is nearest 
to my heart is just what I have written after all, I did want 


[N. R.] want to write about the little cemetery where our bodies 
are 


( Yes.) 
The sweetest place in the world for such a service to the worn out 
body [68] I know you wish for something more [moaned] some- 
time to be done there You have your own ideas about it but we 
are quite content dear 

(All right.) 
You know to what I refer 

(Not exactly.) 

The fixing [N. R.] up fix [x crossed] of the lot 

( Yes.) 


dislike it—a fact she does not know. I had done no machine-work, however, 
in my father’s lifetime, nor until six years after his death. At the time of 
this sitting, and for five years previous, I had been working in the country 
on my own typing machine “in the house”, not an office, much of the time 
with frequent tramps to the woods. 

66. An interesting point throughout is my father’s addressing me as 
tho I were still a little girl, in all his more personal remarks, as I was his 
youngest child, and still a young girl at the time of his death, and often feel 
an unspoken need of the “ fathering” no one living can give me. 

67. Reference to work and its value entirely characteristic of my father 
and his own activity in his lifetime. It is noteworthy that he changes manner 
of speaking as soon as work is mentioned, dropping the “little girl” tone, 
and referring immediately to my present work, in this connection, also. Of 
course, Mrs. C. knows that my work is in the field of psychic research, so 
the point is non-evidential. : 

68. Evidential. Not known to Mrs. C. that my father was buried in a 
cemetery he loved well in life, as a beauty-spot often visited. It is a small 
and unusually pretty spot. 
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not especial monuments but 
( Yes.) 


a walk [N. R.] walk walk and beds no—bushes something your 
mother liked 
(What was it that mother liked?) - 
small flower 
( Yes.) 
lily of valley 
( Yes.) 
—you know 
(Yes, I know.) [69] 
We are not there 
(No.) 
but with [N. R.] the children with and the [Indian] babies! Old 


grandpeople now grand parents Grandpa and Grandma now 
( Yes.) 
[Indian] F F r 


69. Not until more than four years after this sitting did I learn that my 
sister remembers that some lilies of the valley, which mother loved, were once 
planted in our burial plot but did not thrive well. As I had nothing to do 
with the planting, I had forgotten it. Also, I discovered, at the same time 
that my brother had for some time past (how long is uncertain) made ar- 
rangements with the caretakers at the cemetery to keep the plot in good 
order for an annual fee. This would naturally include the trimming of 
paths and shrubbery and cutting of grass. No attempt has been made at 
anything in the way of monuments, merely the “fixing up of the lot ”—and 
this by my brother who had done it entirely independently and who knows 
no more of these communications than any total stranger to me does. My 
brother may have mentioned his arrangements about the plot at some time, 
but I have not the slightest recollection of the fact and had not at the time 
of this sitting. He and I were together in the cemetery nine and a half 
months prior to the sitting and it is possible he referred to the matter then, 
to me or to others. 

I have had no plans in mind for the plot in the cemetery, tho I 
should be more interested in the planting than in monuments of any kind. 
It is true that my mother liked lilies-of-the-valley. She had large beds of 
them in her garden. On January 18, 1920, on reading final proof of this 
record to my sister, I learn that “bushes something your mother liked” is 
most pertinent, mother having tried twice after father’s death to get some 
hardy bushes to grow in the cemetery plot, as the family decreased in numbers 
and permanent planting became more desirable. I either did not know or 
had entirely forgotten this up to this moment, and did not recognize its 
meaning at the time of the sitting. 
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( Yes.) 

Fre no 

(All right.) 

Fr 

(Go ahead, that is all right.) 
e 

(No.) 

Fra 

(Yes.) 

nk 

(Good, good !) 

Frank [Indian] 

(Yes, I recognize.) [70] 
Ger Gertie 

(Yes, all right, good.) 
You know Ger 

(Yes.) 


70, The name Frank is that of a brother of mine whom I never saw, as 
he died a very young baby, years before my birth. I was the next child and 
also the last. In recognizing this name as it came, bit by bit, I was actuated 
by the following considerations : 


The spontaneous “Fr” after mentioning “old grand-people now” was 
a surprise, as Frank was an own child; and at the same time was good 
because he was a child of my parents’ older years, the first to die, and so very 
young. Also, it interested me because in a sitting given my sister last year in 
another city, and by a psychic to whom both my sister and all our family and 
Mrs. Chenoweth are strangers, my brother Frank had been the very first one 
of our family described by that psychic, and there it had been a thorough 
surprise as he was not in mind at all. This appears to be a possible attempt 
at cross-reference, he being the first of our family mentioned by my father 
here, except mother. The spontaneous correction of “no” after the “e” was 
written, followed by an automatic reproduction of the same error, led me to 
second my father’s “no” sooner than J. H. H. would have done had he 
been present. It, however, appeared to me that it was as scientific to recognize 
the correctness of the correction as to recognize any other correct in- 
formation. The psychic was in rapport with us both, assuming my father to 
be present, and paused after the second “e” as tho waiting for confirmation 
or denial. The “nk” followed promptly and without difficulty. The reader 
will bear in mind that “ncis” or “nces” or “nce” or “mingham” or any 
number of other terminations might just as easily have been given on any 
theory of guess-work or chance. 
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tie [71] 
(Yes; yes. What is another name for Gertie?) 

Yes I know. G. [Scrawls, effort.] [72] 

(Your name for Gertie. Take it easy.) 

My pet name [Indian] 

( Yes.) 

you mean 

( Yes.) 

[ Pause ; made marks on paper ; moaned; P. F. R.] 


(Take your time; there is no hurry.) 

B 

(Good. ) 

u [read “a”’] 

(Yes, all right; go ahead.) 

be [read “ Babe ”] 

(Ha! ha! try it again; that is pretty good.) 
B 

( Yes.) 

u [read “a ”] 

( Yes.) 

b 

( Yes.) 

y 

(Yes.) Buby [Read “ Baby ”] 

There is one more 

(That is right. Give it.) 

But Baby was one 


71. In writing “Gertie”, the hand worked unevenly, the first syllable 
being lighter in the first instance than the second syllable. In the second 
instance the “ie” was lighter. There were evidently two controls at work 
on it, someone trying to help my father, very likely. The “ie” was entirely 
unnatural to him and to me. We disliked it exceedingly. It was not used in 
the family. But it is a very natural ending to append to “Gert”, of course, 
in most minds. I was very careful not to indicate by word or tone that this 
referred to my own name. The stenographer did not know my name, tho 
of course the subliminal of Mrs. Chenoweth did, having known me per- 
sonally for years, in a business relation. She has never met any of my 
family or known anything whatever of them or their pet names for me. 

72. Possibly by “Yes, I know G.” my father meant to indicate that he 
knew he wished to write “Gertrude”. 
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(True; very true.) [73] 

[ Moaned ; Indian; P. F. R.] 

(Take your time; it is all right.) 

[Made marks on paper] H 

(Yes.) [74] 

[ Indian. ] 

Dont think can 

(All right.) 

PPP isone 

( Yes.) 

ee [Pause.] [75] 

(Is Gertie in the cemetery, father?) 

You mean sister in cemetery 

(No, I asked if Gertie is in the cemetery. From what you 
said it looks on the paper as though she is.) [76] 

No no no 

(All right.) 


73. “B”, which was correct, came at once. The “u” which followed 
it I would not read either time, as I found stenographer reading it “a 
but it is a clear “u”, and correctly so for the unusual pet name I had in 
mind, The “b” which follows it is also correct; after a pause the final “e 
or “y” was tacked on, but neither was correct for the answer to my 
question. The repetition in the form of “ Baby” after the stenographer had 
read “ Babe” is natural on the subliminal basis, and “ Baby” was a familiar 
pet name for me until I was old enough to rebel, as I was the last of the 
family. The name I asked for had been used by my father only, and I did 
not quite get it. Only the last letter is missing, and I believe one reading of 
a letter given in the first attempt is the correct letter made in a somewhat 
careless fashion as it often is in automatic writing with Mrs. C. 

74. “H” refers to no pet name of mine that I recall. “Yes” was merely 
a response indicating that we had the initial clearly. 

75. Possibly an attempt at “Pet”, tho this is not the distinctive name 
requested, it was one of several in use in the family for me. “P is one” 
is therefore pertinent. 

76. “Sister” is “in cemetery ”—more than one, in fact. The question 
was asked very impartially, in order to have the matter cleared up “on 
paper”. No inflection of tone was permitted to indicate what answer might 
be expected. And it is to be noted that being “with the children and the 
babies” as “old grandpeople” would necessarily apply to the living “ chil- 
dren” as my parents’ only grandchildren are living and their parents are, 
also. The mistake in interpretation was mine, and my father’s evident 
surprise is entirely natural. 
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I thought you understood that Gertie is my little girl 

(I do.) 

alive and [Indian] you 

( Yes.) 

You are my baby 

( Good.) 

Gertrude 

(Good, good.) [77] 

[Moaned] I will always stay near you while you live and dear 
little daughter do not think that this will end my attentions or effort 


I know how good you were to mother and she is with me 
( Yes.) 


now 

(Good.) 

as I write and she wishes to tell you that she is so happy and 
so glad to be where she can do something for you [78] 

(Yes; thank her for me.) 

She hears you. Do you know anything about [N. R.] about a 
river with some falls 

(Ha, ha, yes.) 

A river which is familiar to you [79] 

(Yes, I know several. Do you know this one?) 

[Moaned] Yes. 

(All right.) 

with falls and rather [N. R.] wild rathér and pretty about it. 

(Yes, I do.) 

One you do not see as much as you used to 

(Yes, I know. Did you ever see it?) 

With you 

(Ah, ha.) 


77. A pause, dramatically, after the word “you”, preceded the new 
statement that I, the sitter, was the person intended. It is noteworthy that 


“Gertrude” came through in full here, when no concentrated effort to give 
the name itself was being made. 


78. Mother had always wished to do more for her family than she was 
able to in any way, except in loving us. 


79. A river I knew at once occurred to me, which he had known about 


and seen pictures of, but had never seen. 
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and think it so picturesque [80] 

(Yes, good.) 

Orange 

( Yes.) 

You know not fruit 

(Ah, ha.) 

but place 

(Yes, yes.) mountains 

[read by Miss Crawford “ Montclair ” and not corrected] ns [81] 

(Good. Is this river in all those places ?) 

Yes 

(Is that yes or no—is the river in all those places?) [82] 

Yes 

(I know.) 

mountains 

(Surely, surely.) [83] 

[Indian] I love the place 

(So do I.) 

we all do 

(Why did you say it was picturesque?) [84] 
[Pause and change in control.] 


GP 
( Good.) 
You have good reason to know me 


80. This reference to the “picturesque” is characteristic, as my father 
was an artist in his lifetime. 

81. Miss Crawford’s misreading of “mountains” as “Montclair” was 
odd as it was the scene of my parents’ last home, and it is likely for this 
reason that he did not at once correct our reading of “mountains”. Orange 
is the adjoining town, whither he went weekly, usually on foot, being es- 
pecially fond of nature and of walking. He often passed the picturesque 
spot on these walks, and we must have passed it many times together. It 
has long been a favorite spot with our family. 

82. The “river” is a small stream that flows from Montclair on through 
Orange. It is only a brook but has been used to run several mills; one 
dilapidated water-wheel we always thought most picturesque. 

8&3. The Orange Mountains, on which this stream takes its rise. Father 
was especially fond of mountains and streams. 

84. Evidently the question was too late to bring out a point I was after. 
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(Yes, sir!) [85] 

and I would not feel justified [N. R.] justified in having you 
go away without some word from me 

(Good. ) 

It is with joy that we greet you and give you a first hand 
exhibition [N. R.] exhibition [x crossed] of what you so well know 

( Yes.) 

and we are not at all anxious [x crossed] to have the identity 
revealed here now 

(Oh, is that so?) 

I do not know that it would make much difference except to 
the subliminal which we have used all sorts of anasthetics [N. R.] 
anaesthetics on to deaden the knowledge of your identity that we 
might give your father a free chance to write 

(Good. ) 

with out [N. R.] any interfering thought and he may try again 
‘sometime with J. H. H. 

(Oh, I see; all right.) 

It is all in the interests of science as well 

(Surely) 

as a personal evidential affair for you [86] I look for some good 
work the rest of this season 

( Good.) 

Everybody is worried about J.H. H. 

( Yes.) 

except us 

(I am not.) [87] 


85. Emphatically spoken, expressing my pleasure at the appearance of one 
whose work I have long known and witnessed often, but who never before 
communicated directly to me personally. 

86. I had purposed to remain until the sitting ended and disclose my 
identity. But Mrs. Chenoweth herself had no notion of my plan or that 
the sitter was personally known to her. The housekeeper was the only 
one who knew, and she had pledged absolute secrecy, which she is accustomed 
to in these matters. She is entirely honest and reliable. The appeal to my 
interest in science, subordinating the “personal evidential affair”, shows 
correct understanding of my personal attitude toward the work. Of course 
the subliminal would have brought up S. P. ‘R. associations had my identity 
been recognized, thus likely crowding or confusing my personal com- 
municators. 


87. Said partly to reassure the subliminal, and partly on principle. 
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He is all right 

( Yes.) 

and there is no fear if he does not insist on doing every thing 
himself. [88] 

(If he doesn’t.) 

He must be trained [N. R.] trained 

(Yes sir, I try to.) 

to train [N. R.] some train a helper for he is the head not the 
whole body 

(Right you are.) 

Let some one else he hands 

(Right. ) 
and he can [N. R.] he can still be head [89] We look to you to 
help us and we have confidence that your faithful service on one 


end and someone to help on this end will give him a chance to 
breathe 


(Right. ) 
It is all [N. R.] all in the breathing [moaned] [90] 
(Yes, sir.) 
There will be more funds [N. R.] funds 
(Yes, good, we need them.) 
and he will have more energy to make a decent appeal for them if 


he is not made a mechanical slave [91] as 
( Yes.) 


w well as a thinking machine [92] We do not want him here 
(All right ; we do.) 

not yet 
(We want him here, G. P.) 


He belongs just where he is He has had too many burdens and he 


88. A most pertinent suggestion, as anyone attempting to assist J. H. H. 
can testify. 

89. Developments within three or four months began to take this trend. 

90. Breathing plenty of piney or mountain air has always restored 
J. H. H. when depleted. Mrs. C. probably knows this. At present he was 
resting in a place where he could breathe piney air, and Mrs. C. did not 
know that fact. 

91. J. H. H’s activity well described thus in too many of its aspects. 


92. J. H. H.’s precision of thought and accuracy of logic and acumen in 
criticism properly indicated thus. 
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has had some serious drawbacks through untrue [N. R.] untrue 
untrue through untrue and incompetent 

(Incompetent ?) 

Yes help in the past [93] 

( Yes.) 
but the weeding [N. R.] weeding out process has come and all 
looks better 

(Good. ) 
A rest will prove the making of him G. P. [moaned.] 

(Thanks, G. P.) 


[Sitter left the room.] 


Subliminal. ] 
It is lovely, isn’t it? 
(Yes, it is a lovely day here.) 
She has gone, hasn’t she? 
(Yes. Do you want to see her again?) 


No; I guess she doesn’t want to see me. You couldn’t get 
her, could you? 


(Yes; do you want her?) 

Oh, no, but you couldn’t, could you? 

( Yes.) 

I don’t want her. 

(All right.) 

Do you like her? 

(Yes; don’t you?) 

Yes, she is all right. She seems awfully familiar to me; 
doesn’t she to you? 

(I never saw her before, I think.) 

She makes me think of somebody. 

(Whom ?) 

Something in Miss Allen? 

(Something in Miss Allen?) 

You don’t know Miss Allen, do you? 

(I know who she is; I have heard about her.) 


93. In several instances known to the sitter, but not to the public, this 
is true. Two further instances have come to light in the course of less than 
three years subsequent to this message. 
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Is she a stenographer, do you know? 

(She didn’t tell me she was. You are asking me a lot of 
questions. ) 

Yes, I think she is. She is probably Miss Tubby. [94] 

(What is her name?) 

She probably is :—probably got smart. 

(Perhaps so. [laughed] ) 

What are laughing at; are you laughing at me? 

(Oh, no, I wouldn’t laugh at you—not to make fun.) 

Not to make fun of me. Is she going to wait for you? [95] 

(I don’t know.) 

They get in a nice mess, don’t they? 

(Shall I put that down?) 

I don’t care. [Pause.] I suppose I better forget it, don’t you? 

(Perhaps so; perhaps they want you to.) 

Well, I try to do what they want me to, but some things you 
can’t help knowing—just bring all the instruments around and 
leave them and then wonder how you know it is a dentist’s office. 

( Yes.) 

Good bye. 

(Good bye.) 

We will get along all right. 

( Yes.) 

We will be scientific all right, won’t we? 

( Yes.) 

I like Dr. Hyslop too. 

(Oh, yes.) 

I suppose they have got some ideas. [96] 

(Yes, I guess she got some good things.) 

I hope so. [Pause.] I know Miss Tubby. 


[Pause and Mrs. C. awakened.] 


94. Miss Allen once held a position then filled by the sitter, as Dr. 
Hyslop’s secretary. Sitter’s name correctly given. 

95. The sitter was waiting, out of sight of the house, for the stenog- 
rapher to appear, that they might travel to town together. 

96. Evidently Starlight was trying to justify to herself the secrecy that 
had been maintained in regard to my presence, as she was well acquainted 
with me through earlier work for others and a little for myself as well. 
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PREDICTIONS FULFILLED. 
By H. A. Daas. 


[From “Light”, vol. xxx, p. 203, and 215-216, April 30th, and 
May 7th, 1910.] 


In his recent work, “ The Survival of Man’’, Sir Oliver 
Lodge relates a striking case of verified prediction. The incident 
is the more remarkable because it refers to a fact which is en- 
tirely insignificant in itself, but by no means insignificant in 
relation to the purpose which may underlie it, or the deductions 
which may be drawn from it. The fact is briefly as follows: 

On December 11th, 1901, Mrs. Verrall’s hand wrote auto- 
matically the following sentences :— 


Nothing too mean—the trivial helps, gives confidence. Hence 
this, frost and a candle in the dim light. Marmontel, he was read- 
ing on a sofa or bed—there was only a candle’s light. She will 


surely remember this. This book was lent, not his own—he talked 
about it. 


This was subscribed by what looked like the name “ Sidg- 
wick”. Later she was told in the same fashion that the book 
was French, and the words “ Passy ”” and “ Fleury ” were given 
as connected with it. 

All this was unintelligible to Mrs. Verrall at the time, but 
she subsequently learned that the communication apparently had 
reference to a future event, in which it found its explanation. 
The circumstances to which these enigmatical sentences referred 
occurred on February 20th and 21st, 1902, more than two 
months after the script had been written. Almost every detail 
was extraordinarily correct, so much so as to point unmistakably 
to a prediction. 

A friend of Mrs. Verrall’s, on those dates, read Marmontel 
in a volume borrowed from the London Library. He was lying 
down and reading by the light of one candle, and the names 
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“ Passy ” and “ Fleury ” occurred in the chapter he was reading. 
What possible significance can be attached to so strange an 
experience ? 

This question must be answered in the light of the fact that, 
during the lifetime of Professor Sidgwick, he and Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Mr. Myers had frequently discussed what sort of 
evidence would be best calculated to establish the intervention 
of Supernormal intelligence, and they had agreed “ That predic- 
tion of future events of an insignificant kind . . would be con- 
clusive if obtained in quantity sufficient to eliminate chance ” 
(p. 161). For this reason, Sir Oliver Lodge tells us he considers 
that it “would be eminently characteristic of an intelligence 
purporting to be associated in any way” with either of these 
two men, that attempts of this kind should be made. He further 
indicates a hypothesis which may conceivably account, to some 
extent, for the facts. He does this with his usual daring and 
caution. Those who are familiar with his writings will know 
that both these adjectives are warranted. 

The hypothesis which Sir Oliver Lodge suggests is that the 
intelligence who was responsible for the record may possibly 
have been the agent who brought about the fulfilment of the 
prediction, and may have set to work to secure someone who 
could be impressed to bring about the conditions foretold, and 
who was also sufficiently within the radius of Mrs. Verrall’s 
acquaintance to make it reasonable to hope that the occurrences 
by which the prediction was fulfilled would become known to 
her. This seems, at first sight, a rather strained explanation; 
but the predictions are themselves so strange that one can hardly 
expect to find that the explanation is simple. In any case all 
sorts of hypotheses should be taken into consideration. 

By way of testing this new suggestion, I naturally turn to 
the records of such experiences as I have had of verified predic- 
tions, and try to apply it to them. Although the incidents are 
trifling, they may interest students of the subject, since “the triv- 
ial helps’. I must apologize for the personal character of these 
incidents. I would have preferred that they should be less so, 
but I have no alternative between telling them as they stand, or 
not telling them at all. Several experiences are of too private 
a nature to record here: but I may say that the three of this 
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kind which I have specially in mind all included notes of time. 
One of these predictions preceded its fulfilment by about two 
months, another by ten years, and I was given the period at 
which I might expect the fulfilment approximately correctly. 


I will now give with some detail experiences of a less private 
nature. 

On May 4th, 1899, I was told by a medium that she saw 
pages and pages of paper about me, and that I should write five 
books. When she came out of the trance state I told her what 
she had said, with some incredulity. I had no such intention in 
mind, and I saw no prospect of such a prediction being fulfilled. 
I had written a few things for journals occasionally, but nothing 
further. She replied that she had found that predictions of 
this sort which she had made to others had been fulfilled. I 
was not very believing or encouraging, I am afraid. My fifth 
book, however, was published last January. 

How far the phophecy influenced me I cannot say; it may 
possibly have encouraged me to persevere when I had started on 
this work, but I need hardly say that the vera causa of each book 
was not the prophecy. It is conceivable, of course, that Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s hypothesis may be applicable to this case. It 
may be that the intention which seemed to originate in my own 
mind was really suggested to me by some other intelligences who 
had prophetically impressed the medium. 

There is an interesting case given in Dr. Milne Bramwell’s 
book on “ Hypnotism ”’, which has some bearing on this point. 
I quote from memory, but I think I remember it correctly. 

In the hypnotic sleep his patient had planned something which 
she had to do when in her normal state; this thing was duly 
performed. When she had again been hypnotized she referred 
to it, and said that*when she had thought (in her waking state) 
of doing the pre-arranged thing, she imagined that the idea had 
come to her spontaneously, and had not any recollection of the 
fact that it had been pre-determined in the hypnotic state. It is 
not improbable that many of our apparently spontaneous actions 
are really not so but are, in fact, the execution of some decision 
which has either been suggested to us in sleep, or in some sub- 
conscous way, or something which we have ourselves determined 
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upon doing at some moment of fuller consciousness than that 
with which we are familiar in our (so-called) waking state. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s theory that the unseen agent of the pre- 
diction is also the agent who brings about its fulfilment may thus | 
be applicable to this case. 


In August, 1903, I was present at a circle at which each person 
was asked to write a question on a piece of paper and to hand it 
to the medium, who held the folded slip, unopened, in his hand. 
My question referred to a manuscript which I had just sent to a 
publisher. I asked whether he would undertake to publish it. The 
reply I received was: ‘ Will not. Do you understand?’ I said: 
‘Yes; unfortunately, I do.’ The medium then continued: ‘ You 
will have a disappointment with this, for I feel as if I went down. 
It will come all right, but not as you expect. It will be in October ; 
you will be able to put it off your mind. It will be all right. There 
will be a meeting for you in about a month, of importance with 
regard to your writing. It will be good for you. You will be going 
out of town, but you must put off for a day or two on this account. 
You must accept it when it comes.’ 


I supposed that all these utterances referred to the same matter, 
i. e., to something to be published, and that the meeting might be 
an interview with a publisher. I did not see any other significance 
which I could attach to the words; I made a note of what had been 
said, but did not think much of it. As a matter of fact, two quite 
distinct incidents seem to have been here predicted. 


The first was in relation to the manuscript which I had sent to 
a publisher. Shortly afterwards I received from him a reply, which 
disappointed me, for I concluded from it that he did not intend to 
accept my manuscript, although he did not definitely decline it. 
Subsequently, however, we came to a satisfactory arrangement, and 
the matter was ‘off my mind’ by October. 

The second prediction, ‘There will be a meeting for you in 
about a month,’ had nothing to do with a publisher, as I had sup- 
posed. It was connected with something I had published previously, 
but its ‘importance’ was not of the kind which I had imagined, 
and it was not a business matter at all. It offers a good illustration 
of the misconstructions which may easily be put upon mediumistic 
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utterances, and the consequent risk of serious misadventure if these 
half-understood prophecies are taken as guides for action. 

On September 13th, very nearly a month after my visit to the 
medium, I was able to make an entry in my notebook, at the close 
of the note which I had previously made concerning the prediction, 
showing how it had been fulfilled. This entry was as follows :— 


I have only today noted the fulfilment of a statement made to 
me on this occasion. A few days ago I had a note from a stranger 
who had read my book [named], saying he hoped to call and see 
me in October. I replied, by letter, that I had been intending to 
leave London on the 6th, but had not fixed the day, and would 
postpone until the 9th in order to give an opportunity for our 
meeting. Today I received his reply, thanking me for this. . . 
Only then did I recall what had been said. . . This meeting is 


being arranged just a month after this was said, but it is not to 
take place for a few weeks. 


I have given the words as written because they show that at 
the time that I postponed my departure from London I was un- 
conscious that I was carrying out the prediction which had’ been 
made to me, and only recalled this when the postponement had been 
arranged. 

The meeting was of no particular importance with regard to 
my literary work, although, as it was the result of that work, it so 
far fulfilled what, no doubt, the medium had sensed: namely, that 
it was intimately connected with something I had written. The 
importance of the meeting lay in another direction. My visitor 
proved to have been an old friend of my grandfather, and for this 
and other reasons I was very glad to meet him. Had I not done so 
on this occasion, I should not have met him at all, as he was leaving 
the country. 


How far may the hypothesis suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge be . 


applied to this case? I think that it is not unlikely that the Intelli- 
gence who predicted the meeting, through the medium, was aware 
that the gentleman in question had already, unknown to me, con- 
templated proposing a visit, and perhaps an attempt was thus made 
to prevent my absence from town. But in that case one must 
attribute to this Intelligence real insight into my future; for I had 
not made my plans when I received the prediction that I should be 
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‘going out of town.’ I remember particularly that I left them 
vague, having a nebulous feeling that I had better not settle defi- 
nitely when and where I should go until circumstances might give 
me a lead. I think that some such insight into the future must also 
be recognized in the prediction previously related. 

If we have to admit this knowledge of, as yet, unplanned events 
on the part of the Intelligence responsible for predictions, it seems 
superfluous to apply the hypothesis suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
viz., that the agent first makes the prophecy and then sets about to 
accomplish it. If this could account for the facts there would be no 
need to conclude that the future was. actually foreseen; but even 
the few cases in my own very limited experience seem to render 
something beyond this hypothesis necessary. It may well be, how- 
ever, that some cases which appear to be predictions are not actually 
so in the sense that they involve foreknowledge. These cases may 
be explicable solely by the hypothesis suggested by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
It is never safe to suppose that we are always justified in interpret- 
ing events, which at first sight seem similar, by the same hypothesis. 
Some predictions are of a nature that would render it impossible to 
suppose that the agent of the warning prediction was the agent of 
its fulfilment. Doubtless Sir Oliver Lodge did not intend to offer 
his suggestion as applicable to all cases of predictions, but only as 
one way in which these perplexing experiences may sometimes be 
accounted for. 

The following case of prediction was not made to myself but 
to a member of my family residing in the same house. 

We were wishing to change our residence, but our lease had 
another year to run, so we hoped to sub-let. A medium stated that 
we should either let the house in the approaching September, or, 
she added, ‘ Your hand will be forced in March.’ This expression 
seemed to imply that some external circumstances would be brought 
to bear on us, which would make us quit. 

In September someone came to see the house and seemed to 
be on the verge of taking it, but finally decided otherwise. In 
March our landlord died, and the residuary legatee asked us if 
we would mind quitting before the lease had quite expired, to oblige 
her. The prediction was thus fulfilled about eight months after 
it had been made. 


Of the first two predictions referred to in these papers notes 
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were made almost immediately, and previous to their fulfilment. 
This was not the case with the following. The only note of this 
which I can find was made when the prediction was fulfilled. I 
did not recognize that the matter was a prediction until this hap- 
pened. From this note, then made, I give the following :— 


Two ladies were living together, one of whom I had seen and 
known for some time, the other I knew only indirectly. One day 
I was calling on my friend and I then met this lady for the first 
time. She told me that she had mentioned to our mutual friend 
that I was going to call, for she had seen me in a dream. She said 
that I resembled the person she had seen in her dream, and that 
she saw with me two men (young men, I think she said), one 
fairer and shorter than the other, and that I was in a room with 
glass doors. I add in my note: ‘Today I met her again, in the 
Empress Rooms, Kensington, and I spoke to her; for a moment 
she did not seem to know who I was. I reminded her of the dream, 
and she recalled it and said: “ And this was the room!” Then 
she showed me the glass doors. I told her that Mr. W., a fair 
man [he was remarkably fair for a man, and rather short], had 
introduced me that afternoon to a Hindu gentleman’ [the Hindu 
was a good height and looked tall beside the other]. 


This ifitroduction might have been expected to lead to some 
event of importance, since it appears to have been foreseen months 
before. This was not the case, however. The fair man remained 
a friendly acquaintance until he died; the other I have not seen 
since. 

These are not the only small predictions that I have had made 
to me in the course of my life, but they are those most suitable 
for quotation and sufficiently marked to be difficult to attribute 
entirely to chance coincidence. If so many can be found within 
one person’s experience during a few years, it seems probable that 
verified prophecies are not as rare as some suppose. 

There are those who strongly object to the idea that the future 
can be foreseen. Facts are facts, however, and must be faced. 
Perhaps the main reason why persons dislike the notion is that they 
think it is incompatible with the liberty of choice which we believe 
that we possess. But is this so? I am not rash enough to attempt 
to enter upon a discussion of the problem of the reconciliation of 
Determinism and Free Will, but I venture to think that a capacity 
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for reading the future is not altogether incompatible with a con- 
siderable power of choice. 

The foreknowledge which makes it possible for higher intelli- 
gences to predict the future may be an extension of the faculty 
which enables some intuitive minds even here to forsee the issue 
of present events, an issue which may not always be absolutely 
assured, but may be capable of being modified by human action. 
And even if we assume that certain events are absolutely pre- 
ordained, this does not prove that all events are equally so. It is 
conceivable that there is in the main a definite destiny for every 
man and all races of men, and yet that there may be abundant 
opportunity (within certain limits) for the exercise of liberty of 
choice, for the development of individual character, for hindering 
or helping the great purpose of the universe. 

If our belief in predeterminism with regard to some things is 
based on experience, so also is our conviction as to our own respon- 
sibility, our profound assurance that we can each say ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No,’ and that there are times when nothing can exonerate us from 
making this choice. There is something very inspiring in Professor 
James’s words: ‘Who knows whether the faithfulness of indi- 
viduals here below to their own poor over-beliefs may not actually 
help God, in turn, to be more effectively faithful to His dwn greater 
tasks?’ 

In any case we must beware of surrendering one conviction 
based on experience, for another conviction, even though that, too, 
be based on experience. It is experience which leads us to believe 
that we can decide some matters, can say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to good 
and evil. It were surely a great folly to abandon that conviction 
because, in a less degree, other experiences give us grounds for 
believing that many events in our lives are foreseen and some are 
definitely predetermined. 

Personally, the fulfilment of small predictions has made on me 
an impression which strengthens confidence and quiets fear, re- 
moving anxiety concerning future events, and inducing a sense of 
repose in the assurance that we are not the victims of chance, but 


that even apparently untoward events are an ordered part of our 
spiritual education. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


A VISION OF A SUBMARINE BATTLE. 


From my youth I have been sceptical about everything connected 
with the occult. I have defied ghosts by midnight visits alone to 
supposedly haunted houses. I have frequently complied with all the 
conditions said to be necessary in order to see apparitions. The 
absolute failure of all of these efforts served to confirm my natural 
scepticism. On several occasions I went with others who had seen 
ghosts; but with a strange perversity the spectral visitants always 
failed to arrive while I was an observer. 

I may say further that I have received degrees from two univer- 
sities and one theological seminary. I have also traveled extensively 
in Africa, Asia, Europe and America. I have dined with ambas- 
sadors and looked on the faces of kings. I have served on reception 
committees to welcome successful candidates for the Presidency of 
the United States. I mention these facts as illustrating the kind of 
training and education that form the background of my thinking. 

I have five children, three daughters and two sons. With my 
youngest son, who is now in his twenty-fourth year, I have always 
had the closest psychic relations. So far nothing vitally affecting 
him has ever taken place that I have not received notice of it hours 
in advance. This has usually been made known to me through a 
dream. Once while he was a student in High School he had been 
in training for the two-mile race. The night before I saw him 
fall; when they picked him up his face was bleeding from a cut on 
his forehead which had struck a sharp stone. In the race the 
next day, he left all contestants behind and was nearing the goal, 
when a fellow classman overjoyed at the prospect, ran alongside 
of my son encouraging him to keep up to the end. In his excitement 
he came too near and tripped the runner throwing him forward 
on his face inflicting exactly the kind of a wound I had seen in my 
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dream the previous night. This is only one of many similar in- 
cidents disclosing in advance coming events in connection with the 
life of this lad. 

Last July my son, now an officer in the Signal Corps of the 
U. S. Army, sailed for Europe. Twelve days after he left an 
Atlantic port, and we felt satisfied that he had landed safely, I was 
in my study when, suddenly, in the midst of my work, I was com- 
pelled to stop. I became greatly agitated; at first I was at a loss to 
account for this intense mental excitement, I leaned back in my 
chair and closed my eyes for a few moments in order to regain my 
composure. Instantly a sea scene was before me; I saw clearly a 
large convoy of ships. In the midst of them I saw the dark form 
of a submarine come up out of the water and prepare to launch a 
torpedo. It was so close to the one transport that I saw most 
clearly that our gunners could not fire on it. From somewhere 
beyond the range of my vision came a shell sinking the submarine. 
The sinking was the only thing that was perfectly clear. I was so 
impressed by this vision that I put down the date and the hour and 
minute; I went downstairs immediately and told the family that 
our son had been in danger and that the submarine had been sunk 
without doing any damage. 

Six weeks later we received the following letter from my son 
Corporal Clement S. Fox, acting Sergeant A. E. F. 


“We were quite well protected as we left the American coast, 
for a short time; then most of our convoy left us and returned, as 
there is small danger on the high seas. We numbered better than 
twenty ships, transports and freighters. It certainly made a beauti- 
ful array with all those ships pushing quietly through the water. 

“We were required to wear our life preservers at all times. In 
addition to this, we had boat drill twice a day. I was put in 
charge of a raft and seventeen men. In case of disaster we were 
to wait with the raft until the deck was almost awash, then throw 
it into the sea, and jump after it into the sea. This would have 
been quite an exciting experience in an icy sea, such as that in 
which the Tuscania was torpedoed. 

“ About two days before reaching port, we were met by a large 
number of destroyers, and submarine chasers. How our boys did 
cheer the Stars and Stripes! The little chasers ride very low in 
the water, and have a very high speed. They dart back and forth 
four or five times as fast as the big transports, and give one a 
feeling of considerable safety. 
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“ About three o’clock one afternoon, when the sea wa$ com- 
paratively smooth, I was standing on deck watching the waves, 
when suddenly the destroyers far to the starboard side turned 
quickly and sped away. Soon they began dropping depth bombs 
at the rate of three or four a minute; we saw the water spout up 
fifty feet into the air and heard the deep boom which shook the ships 
hundred of yards away. 

“All of the ships veered quickly in their course at a signal 
from the battleships. Suddenly the transport on our starboard, 
which was about four hundred yards distant, fired two shells which 
struck the water just ahead of us. By that time we began to 
realize that something was really happening. Immediately we got 
our signals from the steamer’s whistle that a sub had been sighted 
on our port. In about ninety seconds, every man on board was at 
his boat or raft station. We had just reached our stations when 
I saw the ship on our starboard fire again this time at a spot in the 
water about one hundred yards from us; the shell struck the water 
and was followed by a great explosion. The water was thrown 
up in a great, long, high wedge; with it came an enormous cloud 
of ,black smoke. I knew at once that there was one less U-Boat 
to Germany’s Navy! 


“ Officers and men began to shout and cry out, ‘ We got that one! 
we got that one! we got it!’ 

“Suddenly the Major appeared on the scene; he quieted every- 
thing by commanding, ‘ You men are at attention!’ The effect was 
instantaneous. 

“We learned later that the numerous shots from other ships 
which followed this little incident had also proved effective. The 
total bag was three submarines for one afternoon. 

“The one which got so close to us was too near for action. We 
almost rammed it and brought it suddenly on our starboard, again 
too close for it to send a torpedo. This gave the other transport a 
good target. 

“The submarine excitement was a good tonic for the men; they 
stood it well, like good soldiers which they are; there was no hint 
or suggestion of panic; had a torpedo really struck the ship, I’m 
sure the whole force would have gone through the ordeal without 


a hitch; that is saying a good deal, I think, for men who had never 
been under fire before.” 


Some will say that my vision is explained by telepathy. I had 
thought of that myself, but that explanation must be ruled out by 
the fact that a comparision of the dates shows that my vision of 
the battle occurred twenty-four hours before the real battle. 

Frank Hampton Fox. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Corner Church and Eldorado Street 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 


FrankK Hampton Fox, D.D. 
MINISTER 
436 W. Eldorado St. June 2, 1919. 
Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
SIR: 


The undersigned members of the family of Frank Hampton 
Fox remember distinctly that he came downstairs from his study 
on the afternoon of July 26, 1918, and described an encounter 
with a submarine by the transport on which Clement S. Fox was 
sailing to Europe. He said for us not to be alarmed for the sub- 
marine was sunk without having a chance to damage the transport. 

Detailed description of the submarine encounter received from 
Clement S. Fox later proved the vision to have been true. 

[Signed] Mrs. Frank Fox, 


Miss Hampton Fox. 


AN INCIDENT. 


The following incident must explain itself. It is from Miss 
H. A. Dallas, author of several good books on psychic phenom- 
ena and their meaning. The present instance must be classified 
with communications with the dead. It is one of the many 
deserving of record and those who know the author will not 
question her competency to report carefully and accurately. 


—Editor. 


In my diary (1910) noted the following occurrence. 

A friend (J. S.) with whom I had been associated in connection 
with some work, died in his sleep on the 14th of October. When I 
heard of this event I mentally appealed to a near relative of my 
own, who had passed over, to assist him. (1 will designate this 
relative by the letter X.) 

On the 17th day of the same month I visited a professional 
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psychic, thinking that I might give J. S. an opportunity to com- 
municate. This psychic may have heard of the death of J. S., but 
it is unlikely that she knew that we were associated in work or 
that his passing away would have more interest for me than that 
of a slight acquaintance. 

The first person mentioned to me by the psychic was X., the 
name was not mentioned but the relationship which X. bore to me 
was made unmistakably clear. She told me that X. was present 
and that she had brought a gentleman whose appearance she de- 
scribed. The description corresponded with that of J. S., except 
that no allusion was made to certain obvious physical defects; had 
she remembered J. S. and wished to make me sure of his identity 
her normal mind would have been likely to supply this detail. It 
seemed to me that she did no. recognize the person she was de- 
scribing, and, of course, I gave no hint as to who it was. She 
then told me that X. and J. S. were helping another spirit. This 
remark was not without appropriate significance but I cannot go 
further into this point. She added that J. S. was sleeping a great 
deal. She said, “ You are fond of symbols?” Fearing that she 
would become vague, and not wishing to encourage this, I an- 
swered, “ Not particularly”. J. S. was fond of symbols and it 
would have been wiser for me to let matters take their course 
without check. However, the psychic was not put off but proceeded 
to say that she saw two symbols. The first was the sign of mercury, 
the second a shamrock or clover leaf, within a circle. These sym- 
bols had no meaning for me at the time in connection with my 
friend. 

After giving me several names that did not seem to me signifi- 
cant and making a few remarks that I did not understand she 
continued, “ You are troubled about some papers?” and added that 
this matter would be settled on the 19th. J. S. had certain papers 
connected with the work in which we had co-operated and I had 
written to his brother to ask for these papers; his family were 
quite unknown to me, and although I was not exactly “ troubled ” 
about them I was wishing to have them back in my own care. 
The funeral of my friend was fixed for the 19th (to the best of my 
recollection the date had not been communicated to me as early as 
the 17th), and after the service was over his brother stepped up to 
me and said that the papers would be sent to me by post. 
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I wrote an account of my interview with the psychic to a friend 
who knew J. S. more intimately than I did, and she then told me 
that the sign of mercury was habitually used by him at the close 
of his letters to her. Moreover, it was the sign of the most im- 
portant planet in his horoscope and he was, as I knew, an ardent 
believer in astrology. She also sent me some papers which he had 
written which enabled me to understand why the other symbol had 
special significance for him. A few other matters indicated by the 
psychic I had no means of verifying. One further remark must 
not be omitted, however. In the course of the interview she stated 
that a friend of mine had “ recently” passed over. In my opinion 
these somewhat disconnected remarks point to the conclusion that 
J. S. was trying to avail himself of the opportunity I had made 
for him to communicate, but was probably not sufficiently “ awake ” 
in his new conditions to give any clear message. I am not sure 
that the fragments that were transmitted were not more convincing 
to me than a more fluent message would have been. 


H. A. DALLAS. 


Book Reviews. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Quest for Dean Bridgman Conner. By ANTHONY J. PHILPor. 
John W. Luce and Company. Boston, 1915. 


This book is a presentation of a celebrated, but not well known, 
incident in the work of Dr. Hodgson and Mrs. Piper. It was ex- 
ploited in the newspapers at the time and vety much annoyed those 
who had faith in the work of Mrs. Piper. The story is substan- 
tially this. 

Dean Bridgman Conner, who had lived in Burlington, Vermont, 
joined a traveling circus as its electrical manager and took sick with 
typhoid fever in Mexico City and was reported by the American 
Consul as having died there. Some months afterward the 
father, in Burlington, Vermont, had a dream of his son in which 
he was represented as alive and captive in Mexico. The incident 
came to Dr. Hodgson and resulted in some sittings with Mrs. Piper 
by a Mr. Dodge who was a friend of the Conners. The story of 
his captivity for ransom was repeated through Mrs. Piper ap- 
parently without suggestion, if the present book is to be accepted, 
and many incidents and localities in Mexico correctly stated, which 
Mrs. Piper did not know. The existence of supernormal knowledge 
on her part is not questioned by Mr. Philpot. The details were 
such that the body of the man who was said to have died in the 
hospital was exhumed and a photograph of his skull taken at the 
grave, some of his teeth were removed for examination and some 
of his hair. The physician of the family examined the hair and 
pronounced that it was not that of Dean Bridgman Conner and the 
dentist who filled his teeth some years before asserted, according 
to Mr. Philpot, that those brought from Mexico were not the teeth 
of Dean Bridgman Conner. Further sittings were held and addi- 
tional information was obtained, this time referring to Puebla and 
finally to Orizaba, with details that were afterward verified in most 
or all the facts except that Dean Bridgman Conner lived. Then 
Mr. Philpot undertook an investigation in Mexico under the 
direction and support of General Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe, “a real newspaper man”, so the dedication tells us. 
Mr. Philpot went over the ground again in Mexico, verified many 
incidents and localities mentioned by the trance personalities in 
the Piper case, and accidentally discovered that a Miss Smith had 
left the American Hospital in Mexice City about the time Dean 
Bridgman Conner died, under the stigma of murder. This increased 
suspicion that the story about the young man was true. But meeting 
a Judge of the Courts there he learned that she was found finally 
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to be innocent, and armed with a note from the Judge, he sought 
the woman and found her, and learned from her that she was the 
nurse who had charge of Dean Bridgman Conner and saw him die. 
He returned home and saw the family physician and the dentist 
and discredited their testimony. There could be no doubt from the 
facts that Conner was dead and that the whole story of the controls, 
including George Pelham, was an apparent concoction on the part 
of these controls or the subconscious of Mrs. Piper. 

All the while that the search had been made by Mr. Dodge, pre- 
ceding Mr. Philpot, Dr. Hodgson had sittings and sent directions 
to them about the places where the search was to be made and all 
parties are represented as confident that the story of the controls 
would turn out true and be the most decisive evidence hitherto 
obtained for the existence of spirits. There can be no doubt from 
the spirit of the statement of G. P. and others, as quoted by Mr. 
Philpot, that the boy was asserted to be alive and held captive for 
a ransom. There was no deviating from this assurance. ‘The book 
and the incidents must be read to realize the situation fully and 
the spirit in which Mr. Philpot writes it. 

There can be no gainsaying the fiasco of that experiment by Dr. 
Hodgson, at least in regard to the main point: namely, the recovery 
of the boy and the assurance that he was alive and not dead. There 
was no evidence whatever that he was alive. On the contrary, all 
the evidence obtainable was that he was dead and there was no 
good ground to impeach that evidence. It is clear that the spirit- 
istic theory has no defence in this instance and the author has 
availed himself of every advantage in that matter. There is no 
effective reply in any attempt to vindicate that view from the in- 
cidents as told in this book and if readers. wish to have a lesson in 
doubt they may well read the book. Spiritualists would do well 
to read it and the newspaper type of man would revel in its facts 
and argument, tho perhaps not many of them would accept Mr. 
Philpot’s exposition of telepathy in it. Certainly no scientific man 
would attach any value to his attempted explanation of the coinci- 
dences which he thinks are not due to chance or guessing. 

For popular reading the book is well written and has no scien- 
tific color about it. The author takes the opportunity to sneer at 
the “experts” including all the scientific men who have had any- 
thing to do with Mrs. Piper, with special antipathy to Dr. Hodgson. 
He ridicules the claims of spiritualism or “ spiritism ”, as these men 
prefer to call it, and gloats over their discomfiture in the case. 
There can be no denying the points he makes about this special 
case, but he is grossly ignorant of the grounds on which these men 
based their advocacy of the spiritistic hypothesis. He studies the 
incidents and argues as if spiritism stood or fell with the case of 
Dean Bridgman Conner. This is a silly illusion worthy only of a 
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newspaper reporter who has his chance to air his pseudo-knowl- 
edge with the advantage of a special case on his side. 

Unfortunately Dr. Hodgson is not here to reply to Mr. Philpot’s 
assertions and the detailed records are not given us by this author. 
So we are left largely to his own word for the real or supposed 
truth of his statements. He gives no testimony on the other side. 
But it happens that we have one reference and statement in the 
book which reveals the author’s worthlessness as a witness. © In 
the last chapter when summing up the “ evidence ” for his telepathic 
explanation of the facts, he quotes the alleged interview with Mrs. 
Piper, published in the New York Herald about 1901. In this she 
is made to “confess” that she “had never heard anything being 
said by myself in a trance state which might not have been latent 
in the minds” of living people. Now I happen to know the facts 
in this instance. Mrs. Piper never said anything of the kind. She 
had no such interview with the person who published that article 
in the Herald. The interview which she did have was not pub- 
lished by the Herald or any other paper. The published interview 
was fabricated out of whole cloth. The evidence of this was filed 
in the Society’s archives, and I had it direct from the mouth of 
Dr. Hodgson and published it in the Jndianapolis News. Mr. Phil- 
pot should have been careful here to get the facts. What he pub- 
lishes is a straight falsehood. He says that Dr. Hodgson told him 
“that Mrs. Piper didn’t know what she was talking about when she 
gave the New York Herald interview.” I do not believe that Dr. 
Hodgon told Mr. Philpot anything of the kind. I know what Dr. 
-Hodgson knew about the facts and they were very different from 
what is implied by Mr. Philpot’s statements and Dr. Hodgson told 
me a very different thing. He could not say what is alleged when 
Mrs. Piper had no such interview. 

These facts tend to show that Mr. Philpot, like all newspaper 
reporters that I ever knew who did not take stenographic reports, 
cannot tell the truth. He is careless of evidence and the fact 
throws doubt upon all his statements about the case. His un- 
supported word is not worth anything, not because he would 
wilfully lie about anything, but because a newspaper reporter is 
rarely capable of telling the truth. He must embellish the story 
to make it readable, and throughout the book Mr. Philpot intro- 
duces description and incidents in his travels that have nothing to 
do with his subject but enhance its literary interest. One cannot 


but think that he has taken the same liberties with the facts in other 
respects. Perhaps he has not falsified the important incidents and 
I have no reason to suppose that he has done so, but the fragmentary 
character of his report of records and the animus against scientific 
men, as well as the total misrepresentation of them and the basis of 


their conclusions, make one wonder whether he can trust any state- 
ment of fact in the book. 
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In quoting the Miles-Ramsden experiments he is so ignorant as 
not to see their total irrelevancy to his problem. Their telepathic 
experiments related more especially to present mental states of the 
agent and percipient. Those in his own problem did not have this 
characteristic, no matter how you explain them. 

The account of Dr. Hodgson is a total misrepresentation of the 
man. He is accredited with a superstitious and credulous belief in 
what was said by Mrs. Piper’s controls in the case. I talked person- 
ally with Dr. Hodgson about this very case and he had no such 
attitude of mind about it. He fully recognizes the damning nature 
of the facts and only objected to newspaper exploitation of facts 
which a scientific man had the first right td discuss where the 
whole record could be given. Any intelligent man who had read 
Dr. Hodgson’s two Reports would see that he had no such tenden- 
cies as this author represents, and it only makes intelligent people 
sceptical about Mr. Philpot’s whole case to find so unintelligent an 
attack on Dr. Hodgson and other scientific men. 

Mr. Philpot wholly mistakes the grounds on which these men 
based their advocacy of the spiritistic hypothesis. It may interest 
him to know that they, including Dr. Hodgson most emphatically, 
would not for one moment have considered the recovery of Dean 
Bridgman Conner as evidence for spirits. Mr. Philpot gives his 
own ignorance away completely in admitting that the truth of the 
facts would have been the best evidence the Society ever obtained. 
They would not have so regarded it at all. They would have valued 
it as good proof of the supernormal, but not as the best evidence 
for the existence of spirits. I was intimate with Dr. Hodgson for 
sixteen years and he would scoff at any such assumption. The facts 
might be good evidence after the existence of spirits had once 
been proved, but they would not be evidence in the first degree. 
Their truth would not be beyond the large telepathy which the 
author and the public believes without scientific evidence, so that 
the spiritistic theory is not especially concerned with them until 
it has been proved. 

If Mr. Philpot had omitted his animadversions and animosities 
against scientific men and had published the detailed records with 
a fair-minded discussion of the facts, he might have been of some 
service to science. As it is he has only stimulated the contempt of 
those who want to know what all the facts were. The ground on 
which these scientific men based their hypothesis of spirits was 
the articulate and collective unity of supernormal information re- 
lated to the personal identity of the dead. That would stand in 
spite of all the fiascos connected with the search for living people. 
The existence of supernormal information in such searches, ex- 
plicable by telepathy, would not affect the question of spirits in 
other cases. All that such fiascos establish is a perplexity in the 
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problem of the supernormal in general, especially where real or 
alleged discarnate spirits had previously proved their veracity. 
They may discredit the spiritistic hypothesis in the special cases, 
but not in those where the phenomena require it. Mr. Philpot’s 
method is like that of all ignorant men. They regard every in- 
dividual failure as a disproof of a large theory. They are always 
demanding that you explain every individual incident that comes 
to your attention. This no scientific man would do, until he had 
first established the general hypothesis which may cover individual 
facts. The scientific man can explain a thousand facts better than 
he can explain single ones. In the Piper case it was the sustained 
consistency of years of phenomena bearing on the personal identity 
of the dead, and no confusion with the living, that produced the 
hypothesis defended. If such things as the Dean Bridgman Conner 
phenomena had been common there would have been some reason 
for scepticism. But this case was the only one of the kind and it 
should remain a mere perplexity until we had investigated such 
cases on a large scale. Only a man totally ignorant of scientific 
methods would talk about it as does Mr. Philpot. Dr. Hodgson was 
no such man as he represents him. He was brusque and pugnacious 
for his cause at times, but he knew what was evidence and what 
was not. He was so sure of his case that he always felt that he 
could give the sceptic all he desired and yet conquer him. He did 
not depend on psychic phenomena for his belief in a future life. 
He had so much confidence “in the goodness of things”, as he 
once told me personally, that he felt sure of survival, but he wanted 
scientific evidence for it, and was extremely critical of himself in 
the acceptance of it always. He-regarded the Dean Bridgman Con- 
ner case as a failure and I do not believe for one moment that he 
took any such attitude on it as Mr. Philpot asserts. I should want 
documentary evidence of this. Mr. Philpot’s statements are based 
probably upon a newspaper reporter’s inferences and are like all 
the illusions which I have uniformly found in that class of writers 
whose editors would not publish their statements unless they were 
sensational or pure lying. I know a case of a young man who 
started out as a reporter and resolved to tell the exact facts in the 
interviews he was sent to have. He reported the facts and the 
editor threw them into the waste basket. The young man was 
greatly disappointed and his friend, knowing the fact, asked to see 
his paper. The young man fished it out of the waste basket and 
gave it to his friend who wrote up a highly imaginative article, a 
mass of pure lies, and the editor published it! 

All this is said in spite of the fact that the case was a failure 
and any sceptic has the right to emphasize it as such, especially 
because the Piper controls were so cock-sure of their statements 
and insisted on them apparently after they were disproved. There 
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is no blinking the nature of the case. But I rely for this conviction 
much more on Dr. Hodgson’s account of the facts to me than I 
do on that of Mr. Philpot, tho I accept his testimony as to the 
facts of his personal investigations. But he would have made a 
stronger book if he had refrained from misrepresenting both the 
subject and the scientific men whom he ridicules for methods they 
never pursued. It would be perfectly easy to explain the whole 
fiasco on the spiritistic theory, but I should have no evidence for 
the explanation, and I prefer to admit the liabilities of telepathy in 
the case, tho I do not think that we have satisfactory evidence for 
that view, or not to explain the facts at all until we have more in- 
formation. If we had been given the whole detailed record we 
might find an explanation even much simpler than telepathy or 
spirits, and I suspect that most men of hard sense would prefer 
a simpler one. Perhaps they could not get it, but we cannot get 
explanations at all by isolating or selecting our facts as do writers 
like Mr. Philpot. 

I know a similar case in my own experience. A man disappeared 
from home and resort was had to a psychic to find whether he was 
dead or alive. The control said he was alive and would return in 
warm weather. The psychic knew of the man’s disappearance, but 
did not know that the sitter was present to obtain information on 
the matter and no direct questions were asked. The whole message 
was spontaneous. ‘The particularly interesting fact was that the 
psychic knew that the man had disappeared and believed he was 
dead. She did not believe anything else for a moment. But the 
control said the man was alive. In about two months afterward the 
body was found in a pond where it had been ever since his dis- 


appearance. As soon as the ice melted the body came to the 
surface. 


I challenged the control to explain the failure and the control 
actually knew that it had been a failure, but explained it by saying 
that it was due to the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
physical and spiritual world and between living and dead people. 
This can be interpreted as “ crawling ” or subterfuge and no other 
interpretation would be allowable, but for the fact that there are 
several well accredited positions which render such a view quite 
possible. (1) We have strong evidence that many discarnate spirits 
do not know that they are themselves dead. (2) In subliminal stages 
of mediumship that is not well developed mistakes between appari- 
tions of the dead and of the living are frequent, and less frequent 
in the deeper trance. (3) In the pictographic or mental picture 
process there is no apparent distinction between apparitions or 
phantasms of either the living or the dead, or between animate and 
inanimate objects. The reality of them has to be determined by 
certain marks. (4) It has always been the contention of com- 
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municators that the spiritual world had little distinction between 


itself and the physical at their point of contact. (5) We ourselves 
cannot always tell whether a person is living or dead. All these 
points are a priori possibilites and are rendered more or less prob- 
able by evidence independent of the special cases at hand. When 
you have so much evidence for the supernormal, and especially for 
the personal identity of the dead in instances wholly unlike the 
case of Dean Bridgman Conner—and Mr. Philpot admits many 
things in the Piper phenomena not explicable by telepathy—we have 
to treat such failures as he discusses as an additional problem, not 
as an objection to spiritistic agencies. The case which came into my 
experimental experience was asserted to be one of spiritistic mis- 
interpretation of the facts, and it happened to be Dr. Hodgson who 
gave the explanation, and he referred to the Mexican case in com- 
parison, mentioning some important details about it, none of which 
the psychic knew. In fact she had never even heard of the Mexican 
case. Dr. Hodgson alluded to the newspaper accounts of it as hav- 
ing made experimental study and further explanation of the fiasco 
impossible and referred to the failure to prove the case by the 
exhumation of the bones. The evidence for the supernormal in 
the reference was excellent, and it was asserted to have been a 
case of spiritistic misinterpretation of the mental pictures which 
came to the control. I have known such misinterpretations to take 
place frequently and then be corrected either almost immediately 
or a day or so later, spontaneously. This principle has to be reck- 
oned with in all failures. Mistakes are incomplete messages or 
the misunderstanding of complete ones. If a spirit is “ earthbound ” 
he might be in a condition in which it would be impossible to 
determine whether he was dead or alive. If the real condition has 
to be determined by access to his mental states, the earthbound 
condition would give no mental states belonging to the spiritual 
world that might be used as criteria for the real situation. It is 
quite possible that spirits generally, outside the earthbound con- 
dition, do not know anything about the physical world except as 
inferentially indicated by access to its etherial correlate which they 
contend exists. Hence it is quite conceivable that mistakes in some 
cases might occur in the effort to distinguish whether a given 
person was dead or alive, or between the dead and the living. I 
have had it indicated that it was a matter of inference, not of 
direct observation in some cases. 


Mr. Philpot and laymen generally start: with the assumption that 
we know what the spiritual world is like and that spirits ought 
to be able to tell when other people are dead and do it at once. 
But that assumption has no ground whatever for itself. We our- 
selves often fail to determine whether a man is living or dead. We 
can see the apparently lifeless body and often infer from th® real 
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or apparent absence of heart action that a person is dead. He 
recovers and we are mistaken in our inferences. Neither Mr. Phil- 
pot nor any one else can predetermine what the conditions of a 
spiritual world are that would preclude mistaken inferences, re- 
garding the condition of the soul, especially in an intermediate 
condition, as catalepsy and paralysis with the living are. Mr. 
Philpot and others may as well exercise a little humility in such 
matters. This is far from the case in Mr. Philpot’s book. He 
deals with the case much as an Indian goes into war with a whoop 
of contempt for scientific men, tho he has not the slightest con- 
ception of their position and methods. It is always hard to deal 
with the public on such matters because it is not prepared to sus- 
pend judgment on certain assumptions about the problem. Its 
mental pictures of spirits are based on the ideas of newspaper il- 
lustrations and the alleged phenomena of the unscientific spiritual- 
ists, and in dealing with the facts where the emphasis has to be 
laid upon ‘the conditions of obtaining them and upon the super- 
normal character of them, we cannot first dispel the illusions of in- 
terpretation which the layman tends to give them. But for the 
scientific man who believes in spirits the only conception of them 
is that they are streams of consciousness, not necessarily spatial 
in character at all, until he obtains evidence that these streams of 
consciousness have a basis or are functions of something etherial 
occupying space, if that should ever turn out true at all. Mr. 
Philpot in his shouts of triumph does not reckon with such views. 
Had he shown some humility in his discussion and had he shown 
the slightest conception of what the spiritistic hypothesis really is, 
he might have published a useful book. As it is we must demand 
the detailed record. That is, we must have the facts, not a news- 
paper reporter’s garbled story to suit special pleading. Often 
a single statement that has been omitted serves as the key to all 
the difficulties. of a case. No intelligent person would pay the 
slightest attention to a book of this kind in this stage of the in- 
vestigation. We want all the facts and these have not been given 
to us. 


James H. Hystop. 
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